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AUGUSTINE AND THE PELAGIAN CON- 
TROVERSY. 


BY PROFESSOR B. B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D. 


IX. 
The Second Book of ‘* Marriage and Concupiscence.”’ 


THE controversy now entered upon a new stage. 
Among the evicted bishops of Italy who refused to 
sign Zosimus’ £pistola Tractoria, Julian of Eclanum' 
was easily the first, and at this point he appears as the 
champion of Pelagianism. It was asad tate that ar- 
rayed this beloved son of an old friend against Augus- 


' This able and learned man was much the most formidable of the 
Pelagian writers. He was a son of a dear friend of Augustine and 
was himself much loved by him. He became a “lector’’ in 404, and 
was ordained bishop by Innocent I. about 417. Under Zosimus’ vacil- 
lating policy he took strong ground on the Pelagian side, and, refus- 
ing to sign Zosimus’ 7ractorza, was exiled with his seventeen fellow- 
recusants, and passed his long life in vain endeavours to obtain recog- 
nition for the Pelagian party. His writings included two letters to 
Zosimus, a Confession of Faith, the two letters answered in Against 
Two Letters of the Pelagians (though he seems to have repudiated 
the former of these), and two large books against Augustine, the first 
of which was his four books against the first book of Om Marriage 
and Concupiscence, in reply to extracts from which the second book 
of that treatise was written, whilst Augustine’s Py mena some in six 
books, traverses the whole work. To this second book Julian replied in 
a rejoinder addressed to Florus, and consisting of eight books. Au- 
gustine’s Unfinished Work isa reply to this. Julian's character was 
as noble as his energy was great and his pen acute. He stands out 
among his fellow-Pelagians as the sufferer for conscience’ sake. A full 
account of his works may be read in the Benedictine Preface to Au- 
gustine’s Unfinished Work, with which may be compared the article 
on him in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography. 
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tine, just when there seemed to be reason to hope that 
the controversy was at an end and the victory won, 
and the plaudits of the world were greeting him as the 
saviour of the Church.’ But the now fast-aging bishop 
was to find, that in this ‘‘ very confident young man” 
he had yet to meet the most persistent and the most 
dangerous advocate of the new doctrines that had 
arisen. At an earlier period Julian had sent two let- 
ters to Zosimus, in which he attempted to approach 
Augustinian forms of speech as much as possible, his 
object being to gain standing ground in the Church for 
the Italian Pelagians. Now he appears as a Pelagian 
controversialist. In opposition to the book On Mar- 
riage and Concupiscence, which Augustine had sent Vale- 
rius, Julian published an extended work in four thick 
books addressed to Turbantius.* Extracts from the first 
of these books were sent by some one to Valerius, and 
were placed by him in the hands of Alypius, who was 
then in Italy, for transmission to Augustine. Mean- 
while, a letter had been sent to Rome by Julian,’ de- 
signed to strengthen the cause of Pelagianism there. 
A similar one also, written in the names of the eighteen 
Pelagianizing Italian bishops, was addressed to Rufus, 
bishop of Thessalonica and representative of the Roman 
see in that portion of the Eastern Empire which was 
regarded as ecclesiastically a part of the West, the pur- 
pose of which was to obtain the powerful support of 
this important magnate, and perhaps, also, a refuge 
from persecution within his jurisdiction. These two 
letters came into the hands of the new Pope, Boniface, 
who gave them also to ~~ for transmission to Au- 
gustine. Thus provided, Alypius returned to Africa. 
The tactics of all these writings of Julian were essen- 
tially the same. He attempted not so much to defend 
Pelagiansim as to attack Augustinianism, and thus liter- 
ally to carry the war into Africa. He insisted that the 
corruption of nature which Augustine taught was noth- 
ing else than Manicheism ; that the sovereignty of 
1 Compare Epistle 195. ? A fellow-recusant. 


3 Julian afterwards repudiated this letter, perhaps because of some 
falsifications it had suffered : it seems to have been certainly his. 




















AUGUSTINE AND THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 3 
grace, as taught by him, was only the attribution of 
‘acceptance of persons”’ and partiality to God ; and 
that his doctrine of predestination was mere fatalism. 
He accused the anti- Pelagians of a the goodness 
of the nature that God had created, of the marriage 
that He had ordained, of the law that He had given, 
of the free will that He had implanted in man, as well 
as the perfection of His saints.’ He insisted that this 
teaching also did dishonour to baptisin itself which it 
professed so to honour, inasmuch as it asserted the 
continuance of concupiscence after baptism and thus 
taught that baptism does not take away sins, but only 
shaves them ofl as one shaves his beard and leaves the 
roots whence the sins may grow anew and need cutting 
down again. He priors: che bitterly of the way in 
which Pelagianism had been condemned, —that bishops 
had been compelled to sign a definition ot dogma, not 
in council assembled, but sitting at home; and he de- 
manded a rehearing of the whole case before a lawful 
council, lest the doctrine of the Manicheans should be 
forced upon the acceptance of the world. 

Augustine felt a strong desire to see the whole work 
of Julian against his book On Marriage and Concupiscence 
before he undertook a reply to the excerpts sent him 
by Valerius. But he did not feel justified in delaying 
cudanes to that officer’s request ; therefore he wrote 
at once two treatises. One of these was an answer to 
these excerpts, for the benefit of Valerius; it consti- 
tutes the second book of his On Marriage and Concu- 
piscence. The other was a far more elaborate examina- 
tion of the letters sent by Boniface, and bears the title, 
Against Two Letters of the Pelagians. 

The purpose of the second book of On Marriage and 
Concupiscence, Augustine himself states, in its introduc- 
tory sentences, to be ‘‘ to reply to the taunts of his ad- 
versaries with all the truthfulness and scriptural author- 
ity he could command.”’ He begins (2) by identifying 
the source of the extracts forwarded to him by Vale- 
rius with Julian’s work against his first book, and then 


*Compare Against Two Letters of the Pelagians, iii, 24; and 
see above, p. II. 
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remarks upon the garbled form in which he is quoted 
in thein (3-6), and passes on to state and refute Julian’s 
charge that the Catholics had turned Manicheans (7-9). 
At this point, the refutation of Julian begins in good 
earnest, and the method that Augustine proposes to 
use is stated ; viz., to adduce the adverse statements, 
and refute them one by one (10). Beginning at the be- 
ginning, he quotes first the title of the paper sent him, 
which declares that it is directed against *‘ those who 
condemn matrimony and ascribe its fruit to the Devil’’ 
(11). This certainly, says Augustine, does not describe 
him or the Catholics. The next twenty chapters 
(10-30), accordingly, following Julian’s order, labour 
to prove that marriage is good and ordained by God ; 
but that its good includes fecundity indeed, but not con- 
cupiscence, which arose from sin and contracts sin. It 
is next argued, that the doctrine of original sin does 
not imply an evil origin for man (31-51). In the course 
of this argument, the following propositions are espe- 
cially defended : that God makes offspring for good 
and bad alike, just as He sends the rain and sunshine 
on just and unjust (31-34) ; that God makes everything 
to be found in marriage except its flaw, concupiscence 
(35-40) ; that marriage is not the cause of original sin, 
but only the channel through which it is transmitted 
(41-47) ; and that to assert that evil cannot arise from 
what is good leaves us in the clutches of that very 
Manicheism which is so unjustly charged against the 
Catholics—for, if evil be not eternal, what else was 
there from which it could arise but something good ? 
(48-51). In concluding, Augustine recapitulates, and 
argues, especially, that shameful concupiscence is of 
sin and the author of sin, and was not in paradise 
(52-54); that children are made by God, and only 
marred by the Devil (55); that Julian, in admitting 
that Christ died for infants, admits that they need sal- 
vation (56); that what the Devil makes in children is 
not a substance, but an injury to a substance (57-58) ; 
and that to suppose that concupiscence existed in any 
form in paradise introduces incongruities in our con- 
ception of life in that abode of primeval bliss (59-60). 





———— 
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The Treatise ‘‘ Against Two Letters of the Pelagians.” 


The long and important treatise, Against Two Letters 
of the Pelagians, consists of four books. The first of 
these replies to the letter sent to Rome, and the other 
three to that sent to Thessalonica. After a short in- 
troduction, in which he thanks Boniface for his kind- 
ness and gives reasons why heretical writings should be 
answered (1-3), Augustine begins at once to rebut the 
calumnies which the letter before him brings against 
the Catholics (4-28). These are seven in number. 1. 
That the Catholics destroy free will. To this Augus- 
tine replies that none are ‘* forced into sin by the neces- 
sity of their flesh,’’ but all sin by free will, though no 
man can have a righteous will save by God's grace. 
It is really the Pelagians, he argues, that destroy free 
will by exaggerating it (4-8). 2. That Augustine de- 
clares that such marriage as now exists is not of God 
(9). 3. That sexual desire and intercourse are made a 
device of the Devil, whichis sheer Manicheism (10-11). 
4. That the Old-Testament saints are said to have died 
in sin (12). 5. That Paul and the other apostles are 
asserted to have been polluted by lust all their days. 
Augustine’s answer to this includes a running com- 
mentary on Rom. vii. 7 sq., in which (correcting his 
older exegesis) he shows that Paul is giving here a 
transcript of his own experience as a typical Christian 
(13-24). 6. That Christ is said not to have been free 
from sin (25). 7. That baptism does not give complete 
remission of sins, but leaves roots from which they 
may again grow. To this Augustine replies that bap- 
tism does remit all sins, but leaves concupiscence, 
which, although not sin, is the source of sin (26-28). 
Next, the positive part of Julian’s letter is taken up, 
and his profession of faith against the Catholics exam- 
ined (29-41). The sevenaffirmations that Julian makes 
here are designed as the obverse of the seven charges 
against the Catholics. He believed: 1. That free will 
is in all by nature, and could not perish by Adam's sin 
(29); 2. That marriage, as now existent, was ordained 
by God (30); 3. That sexual impulse and virility are 
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from God (31-35); 4. That men are God’s work, and 
no one is forced to do good or evil unwillingly but are 
assisted by grace to good, and incited by the Devil to 
evil (36-38) ; 5. That the saints of the Old Testament 
were perfected in righteousness here, and so passed 
into eternal life (39); 6. That the grace of Christ (am- 
biguously meant) is necessary for all, and all children— 
even those of baptized parents—are to be baptized (40) ; 
7. And that baptism gives full cleansing from all sins— 
to which Augustine pointedly asks, ‘‘ What does it do 
for infants, then ?’’ (41). The book concludes with an 
answer to Julian’s conclusion, in which he demands a 
general council and charges the Catholics with Mani- 
cheism. 

The second, third, and fourth books deal with the 
letter to Rufus in a somewhat similar way. The sec- 
ond and third books are occupied with the calumnies 
brought against the Catholics, and the fourth with the 
claims made by the Pelagians. The second book begins 
by repeliing the charge of Manicheism brought against 
the Catholics(1-4). The pointed remark is added, that 
the Pelagians cannot hope to escape condemnation be- 
cause they are willing to condemn another heresy. It 
then defends (with less success) the Roman clergy 
against the charge of prevarication in their dealing 
with the Pelagians (5-8), and in the course of this all 
that can be said in defence of Zosimus's wavering pol- 
icy is said well andstrongly. Next the charges against 
Catholic teaching are taken up and answered (9-16), 
especially the two important accusations that they 
maintain fate under the name of grace (9-12), and that 
they make God an “‘accepter of persons’’ (13-16). 
Augustine’s replies to these charges are in every way 
admirable. The charge of “ fate’ rests solely on the 
Catholic denial that grace is given according to preced- 
ing merits; but the Pelagians do not escape the same 
charge when they acknowledge that the ‘‘ fates’’ of 
baptized and unbaptized intants do differ. It is, in 
truth, not a question of ‘* fate,’’ but of gratuitous bounty ; 
and “ it is not the Catholics that assert fate under the 
name of grace, but the Pelagians that choose to call 
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divine grace by the name of ‘ fate’’’ (12). Asto “‘ ac- 
ceptance of persons,’’ we must define what we mean 
by that. God certainly does not accept one’s “* per- 
son’’ above another’s ; He does not give to one rather 
than to another because He sees something to please 
Him in one rather than another: quite the opposite. 
He gives of His bounty to one while giving all their 
due to all, as in the parable (Matt. xx. 9g sq.). To ask 
why He does this, is to ask in vain: the apostle an- 
swers by not answering (Rom. ix.); and before the 
dumb infants, who are yet made to differ, all objection 
to God is dumb. From this point, the book becomes 
an examination of the Pelagian doctrine of prevenient 
merit (17-23), and the conclusion is reached that God 
gives all by grace, from the beginning to the end of 
every process of doing good. 1. He commands the 
good ; 2. He gives the desire to do it ; and, 3. He gives 
the power to do it: and all, of His gratuitous mercy. 
The third book continues the discussion of the calum- 
nies of the Pelagians against the Catholics, and enumer- 
ates and answers six of them: viz., that the Catholics 
teach, 1. That the Old-Testament law was given, not 
to justify the obedient, but to serve as cause of greater 
sin (2-3); 2. That baptism does not give entire remis- 
sion of sins, but the baptized are partly God’s and part- 
ly the Devil’s (4-5); 3. That the Holy Ghost did not 
assist virtue in the Old Testament (6-13); 4. That the 
Bible saints were not holy, but only less wicked than 
others (14-15); 5. That Christ was a sinner by necessity 
of His flesh (doubtless Julian’s inference from the doc- 
trine of race-sin) (16); 6. That men will begin to fulfil 
God's commandments only after the resurrection (17-23). 
Augustine shows that at the basis of all these calumnies 
lies either misapprehension or misrepresentation. In 
concluding the book, he enumerates the three chief 
points in the Pelagian heresy, with the five claims 
growing out of them of which they most boasted ; and 
then elucidates the mutual relations of the three parties, 
Catholics, Pelagians, and Manicheans, with reference 
to these points, showing that the Catholics stand asun- 
der from both the others, and condemn both (24-27). 
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This conclusion is really a preparation for the fourth 
book, which takes up these five Pelagian claims, and, 
after showing the Catholic position on them all in brief 
(1-3), discusses them in turn (4-19): viz., the praise of 
the creature (4-8), the praise of marriage (9), the praise 
of the law (10-11), the praise of free will (12-16), and 
the praise of the saints (17-18). At the end, Augustine 
calls on the Pelagians to cease to oppose the Mani- 
cheans only to fall into as bad heresy as theirs (19) ; 
and then in reply to their accusation that the Catholics 
were proclaiming novel doctrine, he adduces the testi- 
mony of Cyprian and Ambrose, both of whom had re- 
ceived Pelagius’ praise, on each of the three main 

oints of Pelagianism (20-32),' and closes with the dec- 
aration that the ‘‘impious and foolish doctrine,’’ as 
they called it, of the Catholics, is immemorial truth 
(33), and with a denial of the right of the Pelagians to 
ask for a general council to condemn them (34). All 
heresies do not need an ecumenical synod for their con- 
demnation ; usually itis best to stamp them out locally, 
and not allow what may be confined to a corner to dis- 
turb the whole world. 


The Treatise ‘* Against Fulian,”’ 

These books were written late in 420, or early in 421, 
and Alypius appears to have conveyed them to Italy 
during the latter year. Before its close, Augustine, 
having obtained and read the whole of Julian’ s attack 
on the first book of his work On Marriage and Concu- 
piscence, wrote out a complete answer to it.” He was 
all the more anxious to complete this task, on perceiv- 
ing that the extracts sent by Valerius were not only all 
from the first book of Julian’s treatise, but were some- 
what altered in the extracting. The resulting work, 
Against Fulian, one of the longest that Augustine wrote 
in the whole course of the Pelagian controversy, shows 


1 To wit : Cyprian’s testimony on original sin (20-24), on gratuitous 
grace (25-26), on the imperfection of human righteousness (27-28); and 
Ambrose’s testimony on original sin (29), on gratuitous grace (30), 
and on the imperfection of human ri; ghteousness (31). 

? Compare £pist/e 207, written probably i in the latter half of 421. 
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its author at his best. According to Cardinal Noris’s 
judgment, he appears in it ‘‘ almost divine,’’ and Au- 
gustine himself clearly set great store by it. 

In the first book of this noble treatise, after profess- 
ing his continued love for Julian, ‘‘ whom he was un- 
able not to love, whatever he [ Julian] should say against 
him’’ (35), he undertakes to show that in affixing the 
opptieies name of Manicheans on those who assert 
original sin, Julian is incriminating many of the most 
famous fathers, both of the Latin and Greek Churches. 
In proof of this, he makes appropriate quotations from 
Irenzus, Cyprian, Recticius, Olympius, Hilary, Am- 
brose, Gregory Nazianzenus, Basil, John of Constanti- 
nople.: Then he argues, that, so far from the Cath- 
olics falling into Manichean heresy, Julian himself 
plays into the hands of the Manicheans in their strife 
against the Catholics, by ag unguarded statements, 
such as, ¢.g., when he says that an evil thing cannot 
arise from what is good, that the work of the Devil 
cannot be suffered to be diffused by means of a work of 
God, that a root of evil cannot be placed within a gift 
of God, and the like. 

The second book advances to greater detail, and, in 
order to test them by the voice of antiquity, adduces 
the five great arguments which the Pelagians urged 
against the Catholics. These arguments are stated as 
follows (2). ‘For you say, ‘ That we, by asserting 
original sin, affirm that the Devil is the maker of in- 
fants, condemn marriage, deny that all sins are remit- 
ted in baptism, accuse God of the guilt of sin, and pro- 
duce despair of perfection.” You contend that all these 
are consequences, if we believe that infants are born 
bound by the sin of the first man and are therefore 
under the Devil unless they are born again in Christ. 
For, ‘It is the Devil that creates,’ you say, ‘if they 
are created from that wound which the Devil inflicted 
on the human nature that was made at first.’ ‘ And 
marriage is condemned, you say, ‘ if it is to be believed 
to have something about it w shence it produces those 


1 That is, Chrysostom. 
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worthy of condemnation.’ ‘ And all sins are not re- 
mitted in baptism,’ you say, ‘ if there remains any evil 
in baptized couples whence evil offspring are produced.’ 
‘ And how is God,’ you ask, ‘ not unjust, if He, while 
remitting their own sins to baptized persons, yet con- 
demns their offspring, inasmuch as, although it is cre- 
ated by Him, it yet ignorantly and involuntarily con- 
tracts the sins of others from those very parents to 
whom they are remitted?’ ‘Nor can men believe,’ 
you add, ‘ that virtue--to which corruption is to be 
understood to be contrary—can be perfected, if the 
cannot believe that it can destroy the inbred vices, al- 
though, no doubt, these can scarcely be considered 
vices, since he does not sin who is unable to be other 
than he was created.’’’ These arguments are then 
tested, one by one, by the authority of the earlier teach- 
ers who were appealed to in the first book, and shown 
to be condemned by them. 

The remaining four books follow Julian’s four books, 
argument by argument, refuting him in detail. In the 
third book it is urged that although God is good and 
made man good and instituted marriage, which is, 
therefore, good, nevertheless concupiscence is evil and 
in it the flesh lusts against the spirit. Although chaste 
spouses use this evil well, continent believers do better 
in not using it at all. It is pointed out, how far all this 
is from the madness of the Manicheans, who dream of 
matter as essentially evil and co-eternal with God ; and 
it is shown that evil concupiscence sprang from Adam’s 
disobedience, and, being transmitted to us, can be re- 
moved only by Christ. It is shown, also, that Julian 
himself confesses lust to be evil, inasmuch as he speaks 
of remedies against it, wishes it to be bridled and 
speaks of the continent waging a glorious warfare. 

he fourth book follows the second book of Julian’s 
work and makes two chief contentions : that unbeliev- 
ers have no true virtues, and that even the heathen 
recognize concupiscence as evil. It also argues that 
grace is not given according to merit, and yet is not to 
be confounded with fate; and explains the text that 
asserts that ‘God wishes all men to be saved,’ in the 
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sense that ‘ all men’ means ‘all that are to be saved,’ 
since none are saved except by His will." The fifth 
book, in like manner, follows Julian’s third book, and 
treats of such subjects as these: that it is due to sin 
that any infants are lost ; that shame arose in our first 
parents through sin; that sin can well be the punish- 
ment of preceding sin; that concupiscence is always 
evil, even in those who do not assent to it; that true 
marriage may exist without intercourse; that the 
“ flesh”’ of Christ differs trom the ‘“‘ sinful flesh’’ of 
other men; and the like. In the sixth book, Julian’s 
fourth book is followed, and original sin is proved from 
the baptism of infants, the teaching of the apostles, and 
the rites of exorcism and exsufflation incorporated in 
the form of baptism. Then, by the help of the illustra- 
tion drawn from the olive and the oleaster, it is ex- 
plained how Christian parents can produce unregener- 
ate offspring ; and the originally voluntary character 
of sin is asserted, even though it now comes by inher- 
itance. 


The ‘* Enchiridion.”’ 


After the completion of this important work, there 
succeeded a lull in the controversy of some years’ dura- 
tion ; and the calm refutation of Fubastasiein and expo- 
sition of Christian grace which Augustine gave in his 
Enchiridion,* might well have seemed to him his closing 
word on this all-absorbing subject. This handbook Ox 
Faith, Hope, and Charity was written at the instance of 
one Laurentius, who is not otherwise known, and cer- 
tainly later than the opening of A.D. 421. In it Augus- 
tine treats briefly but pretty carefully, as he himself says, 
‘* the manner in which God is to be worshipped, which 
knowledge divine Scripture defines to be the true wis- 
dom of man.’’* One of the questions which Laurentius 
had asked was not only ‘* what ought to be man’s chief 
end in life,’”’ but also ‘‘ what he ought, in view of the 
various heresies, chiefly to avoid’’ (4). Accordingly, 

‘Compare On Rebuke and Grace, 44, and the footnote there. 


* See vol. iii. of The Post-Nicene Library, pp. 237 sq. 
3 Retractations, lib. ii. c. 63. 
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in the first part of the treatise—that consecrated to the 
treatment of faith, in which he unfolds the proper ob- 
jects of faith, that is. what we are to believe—Augus- 
tine briefly refutes the tenets of the leading heresies, 
inclusive of Pelagianism. Thisis not done formally ; he 
notes rather the impossibility of giving a real defence 
of Christianity against these assaults in a practical hand- 
book (6): but that is said which he deemed important 
in order to keep the heart rightly Christian in the midst 
of the evil thoughts of men. 

On creating man, he explains, God placed him in 
that protected nook of life which we call Eden (25). 
When man lost God’s favour by sin, all his descend- 
ants, being the offspring of carnal lust, were tainted 
with an original sin (26), and thus the whole mass of the 
human race came under condemnation and lay steeped 
and wallowing in misery (27). Whence it is a matter 
of course that they cannot be restored by the merit of 
any good works of their own (30); for by an evil use 
of free will man has destroyed both hime and it, and 
a dead man cannot restore himself to life (30). Man 
cannot, therefore, arrogate to himself even the merit 
of his own faith, *‘ and we shall be made truly free only 
when God fashions us—that is, forms and creates 
us anew, not as men—for He has done that already— 
but as good men” (31). The whole work belongs to 
God, ‘‘ who both makes the will of men righteous, and 
thus prepares it for assistance, and assists it when pre- 
pared”’ (32). As the whole human race lies under just 
condemnation, there is need of a Mediator (33),.who, 
being made sin for us, reconciles us to God (41) ; and 
this is symbolized in the great sacrament of baptism 
(42), which is given to ot and infants alike (43 and 
52). ‘* The whole human race was originally and, as 
we may say, radically condemned’’ on account of the 
one sin of Adam, and this sin ‘‘ cannot be pardoned or 
blotted out except through the one Mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus, who alone has 
had power to beso born as not to need a second birth’’ 
(48). Who are to be interested in this salvation it is 
the prerogative of God to determine, who ‘‘ changes 
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the evil will of men whichever, whenever, and’where- 
soever He chooses’’ (98), not, therefore, according to 
any works of their own foreseen by Him, but accord- 
ing to His own good pleasure. ‘‘ The whole human 
race was condemned in its rebellious head by a divine 
judgment so just, that if not a single member of the race 

ad been redeemed, no one could justly have ques- 
tioned the justice of God ; and it was right that those 
who are redeemed should be redeemed in such a way 
as to show, by the greater number who are unre- 
deemed and left in their just condemnation, what the 
whole race deserved, and whither the deserved judg- 
ment of God would lead even the redeemed, did not 
His undeserved mercy interpose, so that every mouth 
might be stopped of those who wish to glory in their 
own merits, and that he that glorieth might glory in 
the Lord” (99). Thus Augustine taught on the great 
subjects of sin and grace when his mind was measura- 
bly withdrawn from controversy and intent on the cre- 
ation of right frames in the hearts of men. 


The Treatise ‘‘ On Grace and Free Will.”’ 


Augustine had not yet, however, given the world all 
he had in treasure for it. And we can rejoice in the 
chance that five or six years afterward drew from him 
a renewed discussion of some of the more important 
— of the doctrine of grace. The circumstances 
which brought this about are sufficiently interesting in 
themselves, and open up to us an unwonted view into 
the monastic life of the times. There was an important 
monastery at Adrumetum, the metropolitan city of the 
. of Byzacium.' From this a monk named 

lorus went out on a journey of charity to his native 
country of Uzalis about 426. On the journey he met with 
Augustine’s letter to Sixtus,’ in which the doctrines of 
gratuitous and prevenient grace were expounded. He 
was much delighted with it, and, procuring a copy, 
sent it back to his monastery for the edification of his 
brethren, while he himself went on to Carthage. At 


* Now a portion of Tunis. * Epistle 194. 
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the monastery, the letter created great disturbance. 
Without the knowledge of the abbot, Valentinus, it 
was read aloud to the monks, many of whom were un- 
skilled in theological questions. Some five or more of 
them were greatly offended, and declared that free will 
was destroyed by it. A secret strife arose among the 
brethren, some taking extreme grounds on both sides. 
Of all this, Valentinus remained ignorant until the re- 
turn of Florus, who was attacked as the author of all 
the trouble, and who felt it his duty to inform the 
abbot of the state of affairs. Valentinus applied first to 
the bishop, Evodius, for such instruction as would 
make Augustine’s letter clear to the most simple. 
Evodius repled, praising their zeal and deprecatin 
their contentiousness, and explaining that Adam ha 
full free will, but that it is now wounded and weak, 
and Christ’s mission was asa physician to cure and re- 
cuperate it. ‘‘ Let them read,” is his prescription, 
“ the words of God’s elders. . . . And when they do 
not understand, let them not quickly reprehend, but 
pray to understand.’’ This did not, however, cure the 
malcontents, and the holy presbyter Sabrinus was ap- 
ealed to, and sent a book with clear interpretations. 
ut neither was this satisfactory ; and Valentinus, at 
last, reluctantly consented that Augustine himself 
should be consulted—fearing, he says, lest by making 
inquiries he should seem to waver about the truth. 
Two members of the community were consequentl 
permitted to journey to Hippo, though they took wit 
them no introduction and no commendation from their 
abbot. Augustine, nevertheless, received them with- 
out hesitation, as they bore themselves with too great 
simplicity to allow him to suspect them of deception. 
Now we geta —— of life in the great bishop's mo- 
nastic home. he monks told their story, and were 
listened to with courtesy and instructed with patience. 
As they were anxious to return home before Easter, 
they received a letter for Valentinus‘ in which Augus- 
tine briefly explains the nature of the misapprehension 


' Epistle 214. 
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that had arisen, and points out that both grace and free 
will must be defended, and neither so exaggerated as 
to deny the other. The letter to Sixtus, he explains, 
was written against the Pelagians, who assert that 
grace is given according to merit, and briefly expounds 
the true doctrine of grace as necessarily gratuitous and 
therefore prevenient. When the monks were on the 
point of starting home they were joined by a third 
companion from Adrumetum, and were led to prolong 
their visit. This gave Augustine the opportunity he 
craved for their fuller instruction. He read with 
them and explained to them not only his letter to Six- 
tus, from which the strife had risen, but also much of 
the chief literature of the Pelagian controversy,’ 
copies of which also were made for them to take home 
with them. And when they were ready to go, he sent 
by them another and longer letter to Valentinus, and 
plaosd in their hands a treatise composed for their es- 
pecial use, which, moreover, he took the trouble to ex- 
lainto them. This longer letter is essentially an ex- 
ortation ‘‘ to turn aside neither to the right hand nor 
to the left,"’—neither to the left hand of the Pelagian 
error of upholding free will in such a manner as to 
deny grace, nor to the right hand of the equal error of 
so upholding grace as if we might yield ourselves to 
evil with impunity. Both grace and free will are to be 
proclaimed ; and it is true both that grace is not given 
to merits, and that we are to be judged at the last da 
according to our works. While the treatise which 
Augustine composed for a fuller exposition of these 
doctrines is the important work Ox Grace and Free Will. 
After a brief introduction, explaining the occasion of 
his writing, and exhorting the monks to humility and 
teachableness before God's revelations (1), Augustine 
begins this treatise by asserting and proving the two 
ng sage: that the Scriptures clearly teach that man 
as free will (2-5), and, as clearly, the necessity of 
grace for his doing any good (6-9). He next examines 
the passages which the Pelagians claim as teaching that 


1 Epistle 215, 2 sq. 
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we must first turn to God, before He visits us with His 
grace (10-11). And then he undertakes to show that 
grace is not given to merit (12 sq.), appealing especially 
to Paul’s teaching and example, and replying to the 
assertion that forgiveness is the only grace that is not 
given according to our merits (15-18), and to the query, 
‘“* How can eternal life be both of grace and of re- 
ward ?”’ (1g-21). The nature of grace, what it is, is 
next explained (22 sq.). It is not the law, which gives 
only knowledge of sin (22-24); nor nature, which 
would render Christ's death needless (25) ; nor mere 
forgiveness of sins, as the Lord’s Prayer (which should 
be read with Cyprian’s comments on it) is enough to 
show (26). Nor will it do to say that it is given to the 
merit of a good will, thus distinguishing the good work 
which is of grace trom the good will which precedes 
grace (27-30) ; for the Scriptures oppose this, and our 
prayers for others prove that we expect God to be the 
first mover, as indeed both Scripture and experience 
prove that He is. It is next shown that both free will 
and grace are concerned in the heart’s conversion 
(31-32), and that love is the spring of all good in man 
(33-40), which, however, we have only because God 
first loved us (38), and which is certainly greater 
than knowledge, although the Pelagians admit only 
the latter to be from God (40). God's sovereign gov- 
ernment of men’s wills is then proved from Scripture 
(41-43), and the wholly gratuitous character of grace is 
illustrated (44), while the only possible theodicy is 
found in the certainty that the Lord of all the earth 
will do right. For, though no one knows why He 
takes one and leaves another, we all know that He 
hardens judicially and saves graciously,--that He 
hardens none who do not deserve hardening, but none 
that He saves deserve to be saved (45). The treatise 
closes with an exhortation to its prayerful and repeated 
study (46). 
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THE BAPTISM OF CLOVIS. 


BY THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 
From 7he Nineteenth Century (London), September, 1896. 
([n two parts.) 


Part II. 


THE men who make empires for themselves are and 
must always be men of policy as well as men of war. 
Clovis was both toa pre-eminent degree. He saw that 
with the effective support of the bishops, in whose 
hands the administration of the country lay, there 
would be no fear of any revolt of the people. He was 
a pagan, as were the majority of his Frankish captains, 
but this paganism of theirs was rather a confused super- 
Stition than a religion ; a matter of omens and magic 
and sorcery, of witches and prophetesses and unmean- 
ing observances and irtational terrors. We hardly 
hear anything of gods or demons, and, I think, nothing 
of temples or idols or sacrifices—the Franks knew not 
what they believed. As for these Christian folk, some- 
how they were the better for their creed; let them 
keep to it, why meddle with them? Yes! and there 
was something more. Those other barbarian invaders 
had got themselves wrong with the bishops and clerg 
in the lands where they had settled. Vandals and Visi- 
goths and Burgundians were not pagans; they were 

rofessing Christians, and had brought a form of 

hristianity with them which was hateful to the peo- 
ple whom they had subdued. These latter called it a- 
degradation of Christianity ; they branded it with the 
name of Heresy ; they spat at the heretics whom they 
stigmatised as the worst of all heretics, Arians to wit, 
and shut them out of their churches where they dared 
till they should renounce and abjure their errors. 
Then was war in the gates! Visigoths and Burgun- 
dians and Vandals turned persecutors of the orthodox 
creed, and there was variance and hatred between the 
new comers and the old dwellers in the conquered 
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lands. Dissension everywhere, harmony nowhere. 
Only Theodoric the Great, Arian though he were, let 
his people believe and worship pretty much as they 
leased ; even the very Jews he would protect and de- 
end. Clovis saw that the man who bod the bishops of 
Gaul on his side would become master of Gaul from 
end toend. From the first he pursued the policy of 
conciliating them ; and in all the wars and annexations 
of territory that were crowded into the next few years, 
and which ended in making him master of all Gaul 
north of the Loire, the clergy were his staunch support- 
ers. In humbling the Arians he was strengthening his 
bishops and himself. 

Then camea proud moment for the king. In 492 
Theodoric the Great asked for the hand of Adolfleda, 
one of the sisters of Clovis, in marriage. It was an 
alliance which brought together in friendly relations 
the two greatest potentates in Europe, though the em- 
pire of Theodoric did not last. Clovis was in his 
twenty-sixth year, and was still unmarried ; he too de- 
termined to take a wife, but she should be a princess. 


— the eastern borders of his dominions there lay 


the Burgundian kingdom. This people were settled 
in the valley of the Rhone; they two were Arians. 
Be it remembered, as I hinted just now, that this Arian- 
ism—this exotic as 1 may say—this outlandish religion 
imported from toreign parts, necessarily brought it 
about that between the dominant new rulers of the 
land and the older tillers of the soil, with their bishops 
and clergy at their head, there were ‘ strained rela- 
tions ;’ much in the same way as it is over more than 
half of Ireland now, when the landlords profess one 
faith and the masses another. 

In these days there were two brothers who were 
‘kings’ of the Burgundians; the one, Gondebald, 
reigned at Vienne on the Rhone, the other, Godegisil, 
at Geneva. There had beena third brother, Chilperic, 
who had reigned at Lyon, but he had lately died, leav- 
ing a widow—she was ot an Arian, but one of the 
orthodox Catholics—and a daughter Clotilda, who was 
being brought up under her mother’s care. When 
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Chilperic died, mother and daughter put themselves 
under the protection ot Godegisil at Geneva, and there, 
says the chronicler, they busied themselves in works 
of charity and devotion. Of course we are told that 
Clotilda was beautiful as well as good, and certainly 
she was zealous for her religion and true to her moth- 
er’s creed. There are some reasons for believing that 
Godegesil himself had less sympathy with the Arian 
heresy than his brother Gondebald. Clovis asked for 
the hand of Clotilda, apparently at the same time that 
Theodoric had made his advances to Clovis for his sis- 
ter’s hand ; and in the year 493 [or 493 ?] the nuptials 
of the pagan king of the Franks with the Christian 
maiden were celebrated with great pomp at Soissons. 
The event produced a profound impression ; it clearly 
was sanctioned by the Church, it opened out a great 
future for the faith once delivered to the saints—tor is 
it not written that ‘the unbelieving husband is sancti- 
fied by the wife’ ?—it seemed to foreshadow that the 
Gospel might have great triumphs to exult in even in 
the near future. In very truth the marriage of Clovis 
was one of those events the consequences of which it is 
difficult to exaggerate. 

Clovis, looked at from our modern standpoint, was a 
monster of wickedness—cruel, false, relentless, implac- 
able, fiercely vindictive, sparing none in his wrath, 
and, if we may believe all that is told of his atrocities, 
with a certain wild beast’s joy in bloodshed. But this 
savage with the tiger’s temper was not profligate. He 
was the only one of his race who, as far as we know, 
was true to the woman who was his wife, and the only 
one whose relations with the other sex exhibit any- 
thing approaching to tenderness and romance. The 
wandering loves of the Merovingians are continually 
befouling the pages of Gregory of Tours. They are 
scarcely less shocking and detestable than the wanton 
carnage. But on Clovis his wife Clotilda never ceased 
to exercise an influence for good. 

In her presence there apears to have flashed upon 
him now and then gleams of the inner light that comes 
from God. She spoke to him out of her own experi- 
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ence of the beauty of holiness. She had a mysterious 
language which prattled of ‘ the soul’ and ‘ the spirit,’ 
words that, coming from her, might for all he knew 
have some occult meaning. So much of the thing men 
call their hearts this woman had made him suspect 
there might be under that shaggy bosom of his, some- 
thing that thrilled with a tremor that was not all ani- 
mal passion as he gazed into her unfathomable eyes. 
She spoke to him of the Crucified—the highest, holiest 
manhood, the human and divine—that came to suffer 
and save ; the strong Son of God, ‘ stronger even than 
thou, my Clovis! Yea, very much stronger than 
thou !’ 

Then a child was born to the pair. There was an 
heir to the throne. ‘ Christ claims him,’ said Clotilda, 
and Clovis acknowledged the claim. So the babe was 
brought to the font in the cathedral of Soissons, decked 
out for the ceremony with all imaginable splendour, 
and there they gave him the name of I[ngomir—hope 
of the dynasty that was to be. Alas! the child had 
scarcely been stripped of his baptismal robe than the 
light went out from the palace. The little heart stopped 
beating, and he was gone. 

‘It’s his baptism that was the death of him,’ cried 
the king in his wrath. ‘ Had I but given him to those 
old gods of mine he would have been alive now!’ 
Clotilda knew when to speak and when to be silent. 
She bowed her head and made no murmuring. The 
Christ had found a better home for the child. _ 

Next year another son was born. Unshaken in her 
faith, Clotilda claimed that he too should be baptised. 
Again after the child had been admitted into the Chris- 
tian Church he began to sicken. ‘ He too will die as 
his brother did,’ growled Clovis brutally. ‘ What else 
could happen to him? Of course he'll die!’ But he 
did not die; he recovered and grew strong. The 
leaven was working, we cannot doubt, silently, perad- 
venture sullenly. It is surély, surely, a very superfi- 
cial view of such cases as this of the conversion of Clo- 
vis to account for them on the simple hypothesis that 
they were brought about by the huckster’s way of set- 
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tling everything—to wit, by striking a balance between 
profit and loss. 

When we look at it, how small a part does what we 
call motive play in the heroism, the romance, or the 
self-surrender which glorify with a celestial radiance 
some few pages of human history! ‘ Who can under- 
stand his errors?’ says the Psalmist ; those tortuous 
mazes in whose labyrinthine entanglements moves that 
undistinguishable throng of hopes and fears which kin- 
dle hope, the whispers trom worlds not realised, the 
7 the yearnings, the aspirations, the unaccount- 
able whims that play upon the surface, or the outbursts 
of heat and flame that seem to come from the central 
fires. Who can tell how these mysterious factors con- 
tribute, each in some inexplicable way, in determining 
what decision we shall come to, or what course we 
shall take, at this or that turning-point of our careers ? 
One thing is quite certain—namely, that we are not all 
brain, neither does logic rule the children of men. 

Just at this time two sisters of Clovis gave up their 
Arianism or their paganism—it is not clear seh spe 
were admitted to baptism. There are other hints, or 
at least indications, that there was a propaganda going 
on. Remigius was all this while the Primate, exercis- 
ing his mighty influence at Reims, and Principius, the 
Primate’s brother, was Bishop of Soissons. The fame 
of the elder brother and the splendour of his genius— 
his moral and his intellectual genius—have tended, per- 
haps unfairly, to rob the younger of his due. It can 
hardly have been but that the continued presence of 
one or other of the brothers—their example, their con- 
versation, and the high estimation in which they were 
held—must have made itself felt, and that the ‘ con- 
tinual dropping ’ was doing its work. 


In the year 496 the crisis came. The Franks by this 
time had become what the Roman legions were in the 
first half of the fourth century, the warders of the leit 
bank of the Rhine. On the right bank there had 
grown up a strong people whom Julian had tried con- 
clusions with—whom Probus, a hundred years before 
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Julian, had attempted to keep back by constructing 
that tremendous rampart known as the ‘ Devil’s Dyke,’ 
and which proved sucha vain defence against these 
same Alamanni only a few years later. Gradually the 
Alamanni had become a great host, fierce and aggres- 
sive, bent on conquest. They seem to have crossed 
the Rhine at Coblentz, and were threatening to wrest 
the valley of the Moselle from the Franks now settled 
there. What followed we are not told, for at this point 
we are once more tantalised by the silence of historians ; 
and where the final conflict took place we cannot tell. 
As the battle raged, the issue seemed to be dreadfully 
doubtful, for the Alamanni were gaining ground, the 
Franks were giving way. In the heart of their great 
leader there came a horror, a weird shiver of dread. 
Were the gods, from whom he was sprung, forsaking 
him at this supreme moment? Was there to be no 
more help from them? He lifted up his hands to 
heaven and a cry caine from his lips: ‘O Thou, Jesus 
Christ, whom my Clotilda proclams to be the Son of 
the living God. Thou who art said to give help to 
those in trouble and victory to those that hope in Thee. 
Give me but a token of that power of Thine which the 
people called by Thy name affirm that they have found 
in Thee, and I too will believe in Thee and be baptised 
in Thy name! For, lo! my gods have gone away from 
me, and I find they have nomight. Thee now I call to 
mine aid! In Thee will I trust to grant me deliver- 
ance from the foe!’ The answer came with no light- 
nings from heaven nor any thunders from the clouds ; 
but in the king’s heart there blazed forth the flame of a 
new enthusiasm. The wavering and half-beaten Franks 
rallied, charged, and drove the barbarian host before 
them as chaff before the wind, Their leader was slain 
on the field. Of the Alamanni we hear no more. ‘On 
that day,’ says one, ‘the centre of gravity of history 
was changed.’ By which 1 suppose he means that 
stable equilibrium for European society in the future 
was to depend not upon the support which mere brute 
force could supply, but upon that which it could receive 
from the spiritual and moral forces which are the real 
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arbiters of human destiny. On that day, whatever 
there was that was good in the old civilisation was 
saved from shipwreck. The cause of progress for our 
race became identified with the cause of the Christian 
Church. A new era had begun. 

Clovis kept his promise. It was a hard promise to 
keep, and nothing can show how immense was the in- 
fluence which the barbarian conqueror exercised over 
those wild warriors than that they joined him by the 
thousand in renouncing the old gods of war and in 
bowing their knees to the Prince of Peace. History 
has many instances of the same acceptance of the gos- 
pel by a rude people where their king has had the 
courage to show them the way. But the significance 
of this great event lay here, in that Clovis dared to 
take the first great step. Others might follow, he led. 

Between the great victory over the Alamanni and 
Christmas Day 496 some months elapsed. Of course 
there are the usual traditions, legends, peradventure, 
too, devout inventions, some ot them one would wish to 
be able to believe ; but for the most part they come to us 
from sources that are not above suspicion. As for the 
magnificence of the ceremonial when the king was admit- 
ted to the font, it may be read in the pages of Gregory 
of Tours, and in this instance we can hardly be wrong in 
thinking that the good man’s pen, so far from exagger- 
ating, was not by any means equal to the occasion. 
Reims was all astir with the men of war and the men 
of peace. No such magnificent ceremonial had ever 
been seen, at any rate north of the Alps. Through the 
streets of Reims, lined by his Franks on this side and 
on that, Clovis walked, the Bishop Remigius hold- 
ing him by the hand, seme him on his way to the 
cathedral church. Banners and tapestry were, we are 
told, hung out from the windows as the procession 
moved on—bishops of the province and ecclesiastics of 
this grade and of that, in copes and chasuble and dal- 
matic, gorgeous in colour and dazzling with gems and 
gold, singing the praises of the Lamb of God in bar- 
baric tones that a hundred years later were brought 
into new measures and lifted to the glorious eal 
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the Gregorianchants. As they entered the great west- 
ern doors, where the blaze of a myriad tapers was well- 
nigh lost in the clouds of incense that filled the church 
with an overpowering fragrance, Clovis tor one mo- 
ment paused. ‘Is this the heaven that ye bring me 
to?’ he asked of the Bishop, who still held his hand. 
‘Nay! my king ; this is not heaven, but it is the way 
to heaven for thee!’ 

The great moment cameat last. The saintly Bishop, 
standing by the font, was really the commanding figure 
at that solemn moment. ‘ Bend low thy head, Sigam- 
brian,’ cried he. ‘* Adore thou that which aforetime 
thou gavest to the flames! Let the flames have now 
what aforetime thou didst adore !’ 


There is no need to carry on the story of Clovis and 
his conquests to the end. It is a story which is not 
edifying—at any rate not edifying to those who, as 
they read the great dramas of the ages behind us, have 
no eyes but for the acting of the puppets on the stage. 
lt is for the philosophic historian to justify the ways of 
God to men. I do but aim at pointing out briefly the 
meaning of a single anniversary and the transcendent 
importance of the event which Frenchmen are cele- 
brating now. Few great conquerors have achieved so 
much as Clovis with resources, at first sight, so inade- 
quate to the success achieved. When he died he was 
but forty-five yearsold. At fifteen he began his career 
as little more than a leader of outlaws; he ended by 
being king of almost the whole land from the Pyrenees 
to the Rhine. He founded a dynasty, but he did very 
much more: he founded an empire. The dynasty 
came to an end, the empire lasted. For wellnigh four 
hundred years after that Christmas baptism at Reims, 
there was no people in Europe, except the Franks, 
which developed into an organised national communit 
or could boast of an uninterrupted national history. If 
the title of the First Christian King which has been be- 
stowed upon him be something more than he deserved, 
it still remains true that he was the first barbarian chief- 
tain whose profession of Christianity was the beginning 
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of that recognition of the Gospel as the religion of his 
people which since his days no European sovereign has 
ventured to regard as the ground of his claim to rule. 
If in any real sense he was a Christian at all, if his daily 
life was in hideous contrast to the creed he professed, 
and his career was a hideous reproach upon the relig- 
ion which he called his own—so much the worse for 
him, we may perhaps be inclined to say. But he was 
not the first, nor by any means the last, whom God has 
used to work out His divine purposes and, in spite of 
themselves, their errors, or their crimes, to assist in 
the evolution of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


{In writing about Frankish history 1 adhere to the 
French way of spelling proper names. I do so for 
more reasons than one, but especially for this reason— 
that it is the simplest way of escaping from the chaotic 
orthography (?) which modern writers with Germanic 
tendencies seem to flounder about in. M. Fustel gives 
a dozen forms of the name ‘ Clovis,’ and Guizot almost 
as many of the name ‘ Clotilda,’ for which authorities 
may be adduced. Romans and Teutons were sorely 
puzzled to spell the Celtic names phonetically.] 





THE INCARNATION: A STUDY OF PHILIP- 
PIANS II. 5-11. 


BY E. H. GIFFORD, D.D. 
From 7he Expositor (London), October, 1896. 
ParT II. 


IN the former part of this article we have considered 
the relation of the passage to the preceding context, 
the description of the Subject, ‘* Christ Fesus,”” as pre- 
existing and continually subsisting (Utapywv) in the 
form of God (&v poppy Gov), and have maintained the 
primitive interpretation ot the latter words as denoting 
the fulness of the Godhead against all attempts to assign 
to them any lower meaning. 
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We now proceed to examine the next clause, the 
difficulties of which have given occasion to endless dis- 
cussion and the widest diversities of opinion. 


’ e ‘ e , ‘ ° ” ~ 
Vv. OVY apmaypov nyNOaTO TO étvat 16a Oeg. 


In the interpretation of this clause we have to de- 
termine the Schone questions : 

(2) What is the meaning of the words ‘oa Oe@ and 
their relation to noppy Oeod ? 

(4) Do they denote Christ’s condition before His In- 
carnation, or that to which He was to attain only as 
His reward ? ; 

(c) What is the meaning of ovy apray pov nynoato? 


(2) In the Revised Version the words ‘oa Oe@ are 
translated om an equality with God, instead of equal with 
God, as in the Authorised Version. 

The change is of great importance to the right inter- 
pretation of the whole passage. 

The rendering ‘‘ egual with God,’’ denoting the same 
essential equality of nature which is already expressed 
by *‘ being in the form of God,” is evidently derived 
from the Latin Version, ‘‘ esse se aequalem Deo,” which 
passed at an early period into the theological writings 
of the Western Church. 

lt was apparently due at first to the fact that the 
Latin language had no adequate mode of representing 
the exact form and meaning of the Greek é’vat toa Oe@, 


The neuter plural ‘oa, whether used adverbially or 
as an adjective, cannot refer to the ove unchanging 
nature or essence of Deity, but denotes the various 
conditions or states in which it was possible for that 
nature to exist and manifest itself as divine. 

Unfortunately this force of the neuter plural has not 
been very generally observed, or not quite accurately 
— 

ishop Lightfoot says: ‘‘ Between the two expres- 
sions ios étvat and toa eivaz no other distinction can 
be drawn, except that the former refers rather to the 
person, the latter to the attributes.”" 
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The word “‘ attributes’’ seems unfortunately to mar 
what might otherwise have been a well-drawn distinc- 
tion ; for *‘ attributes’’ are essential, and the sum of the 
‘‘ attributes” makes up the whole essence; they are 
therefore inseparable eosh the very existence of the 
person.* 

The true distinction appears to be that, whereas 
eivat toos would denote equality of nature, évaz toa 
points to the states and circumstances, which are sepa- 
rable from the essence, and therefore variable, or, in 
a logical sense (if we may so speak with reverence), 
“* accidental.” 

The distinction is the same as that in Latin between 
the Vulgate, ‘‘ esse se aequalem Deo,’’ and Tertul- 
lian’s* “ pariari Deo,’’ ‘‘ to be on a par with God,”’ and 
between “‘ equal with God’ (A. V.), and ‘* on an equality 
with God’’ (R. V.). 


This use of oa may be illustrated by such passages 
as Job xi. 12: Aporos 6& yevvntos yuvainos isa ov@ 


épnuityn ; and Thucyd. i. 25: yenuatwv dvvayer ovres 

. Ouora Trois ‘EAAnV@v movorwrarors, both quoted 
by Bishop Lightfoot ; and by Job xxx. 19: #ynoat dé 
ue toa md; and by Thucyd. iii. 14: &v 0d 1H tep@ 
toa nat inétat Eopéev. 


In opposition to this ancient interpretation Meyer 
asserts’ ‘‘ that 70 e?vat toa Oe@ cannot be something 
essentially different from ¢v poppy Oe0d, but must in 
substance denote the same thing, namely, the divine 
habitus of Christ. which is expressed as to its form of 
appearance by &v poppi) Osod vxapywyv, and as to its 
internal nature by To sivat iow Oe@.” 

Again, in the footnote to this passage he adds, that 


' Compare Bruce, Humiliation, p. 128: ‘‘ The divine attributes are 
the divine essence, and therefore inseparable from it."’ 
? Adv. Marcion, v. 20. 3p. 81, E. Tr. 
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Paul ‘‘ distinguishes very precisely and suitably be- 
tween the two ideas representing the same state, by 
saying that Christ, in His divine pre-human form of 
&fe, did not venture to use this His God-equal being 
for making booty. Both, therefore, express the very 
same divine habitus ; but the é?vaz toa O8@ is the gen- 


eral element which presents itself in the divine “opgy 
as its substratum and lies at its basis, so that the two 
designations exhaust the idea of divinity.” 


We have here two important errors, which intro- 
duce a hopeless confusion into Meyer’s interpretation. 

(1) The word Aaditus, which he uses to express the 
whole “‘ idea of divinity,’’ and emphasizes in both sen- 
tences by italics, is the technical Patin for oyjpua, and 
is so used both in the Vulgate of v. 7, and in S. Augus- 
tine’s interpretation of it, ‘* De eo quod scriptum est : 
Et habttu inventus ut homo.’’* 

Meyer himself has given an excellent interpretation 
of the word inv. 7: ‘* 2yHpua, habitus, which receives 
its more precise reference trom the context, denotes 
here the entire outwardly perceptible mode and form, 
the whole shape of the phenomenon apparent to the 
senses (1 Cor. vii. 31). ... Men saw in Christ a 
human form, bearing, language, action, mode of life, 
wants and their satisfaction, etc., in general the state 
and relations of a human being, so that in the entire 
mode of His appearance He made Himself known and 


was recognised (evpe0.) as a man.” 


(2) Meyer applies ¢v poppy G20d tmapywyv to the 
‘* form of appearance,”’ and TO ivai toa O&@ to the “‘ in- 
ternal nature’ of Christ in His pre-existence. This in- 
terpretation is wrong as to both expressions, and 
actually inverts their meanings. 

Mop@n, as we have shown above (pp. 171 ff.), is the 
‘* essential form,’’ or ‘* specific character,’’ which pre- 
supposes the ‘‘nature,’’ and is inseparable from it. 


1 De diversis Questionibus, \xxiii. 
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10 etvat toa Oe@ describes the “ state and relations”’ of 
a Divine Being, His modes of manifestation : it is thus 
not co-ordinate, but subordinate, to “oppy Ge0d, just 
as its correlative in v. 7 is shown by Meyer himself 
(p. 90) to be subordinate to woppy Soviou: ‘* The more 
precise positive definition of the mode in which He 
emptied Himself is supplied by woppyv SovAov Aafor, 
and the latter then receives through ¢v du. avOp. yevo- 
mevos nat oxnuatt evp. ws aVOP. its specification of mode 
correlative to sivat isw Oe@.' This specification is not 
co-ordinate (De Wette, Baumgarten—Crusius, Weiss, 
Schenkel), but subordinate to poppy dovAou Aafor. 

(6) The conclusion to which we have just been led 
by considering the meaning of the words popgy, oxjpua, 
ioa Oeq@, is strongly confirmed by the general structure 
of vv. 6, 7, and the balance of the two sets of con- 
trasted clauses. 

As &v poppi S800 daapyor finds its antithesis in 
popgnv Sovdov Aafwr, so ovy apraypov Hynoato To 
sivat isa Ge@ is in direct antithesis to alla éavrov 
EnEV OEY. 

This latter antithetical relation is placed beyond dis- 
pute (1) by the direct opposition indicated by ovx .. . 
alia, and (2) by the necessary logical connection of 
the two clauses. 

For since the phrase éaurov éxévwoev conveys ot 
itself an incomplete idea, we are at once driven to ask, 
Of what did Christ empty Himself? And the = 
possible answer is, He emptied Himself of that whic 
He did not regard as an apraypov.* 

From this again it follows, that 70 e?vaz ioa Oe@ de- 
notes something which Christ already possessed as 
“* being in the form of God.’’ It isthe condition of glory 

1 These last italics only are mine.—E. H. G. 

? Dr. Bruce (p. 23) says rightly: ‘‘ Beyond all doubt, therefore, 
whatever 10 elva: ica Ge May mean, it points to something which both 


the connection of thought and the grammatical structure of the sen- 
tence require us to regard the Son of God as willing to give up.’’ 
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and majesty which was the adequate manifestation of 
His divine nature,’ and which He resigned for a time 
by taking the form of a servant. 


When De Wette, who acknowledges that ‘‘ xevotv 
is referred to tC eivaz tow Se@,"’ goes on to say, “ and 
that, in so far as Jesus might have had it in His power, 
not in that He actually possessed it,’’ Tholuck’ asks 
very pertinently, ‘‘Who ever employed the word 
‘“‘ empty’ in regard to the renunciation of something 
not yet acquired? Can you say that any one empties 
himself of that which he does not as yet possess? 
How much better, with the ancient school of inter- 
preters, to refer xevodv to an equality of condition 
with God actually present, of which Christ resigned 
the use.”’ 

De Wette’s view, however, is still maintained in the 
third edition of Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 
i. p. 417: ‘‘ Now it ovy apxaypov hynoato means, as 
cannot be doubted, non rapiendum sibi duxit, to eivat 
toa 9&q will mean something which He did xot possess 
before, and so something different from poppy %eod, 
which belonged to Him as God.” 

Thomasius names Tholuck as holding this view, 
although in the passage quoted above from the Dis- 
putatio Theologica he argues expressly and, as it seems, 
conclusively against it. 

The statements of Thomasius that the meaning ‘* zon 
rapiendum sibt duxit cannot be doubted,”’ and that“ all 
other meanings, non predam sibi duxit, or, ‘He would 
not hold it fast pertinaciously,’ cannot be justified lexi- 
cally,” are mere arbitrary assertions, which cannot 
themselves be justified in relation to the context. 

We thus get rid of the chief cause of error and con- 
fusion in the interpretation of the whole passage, 
namely, the notion that Christ emptied Himself of ¢he 
‘« form of God.”’ This view, though adopted by Meyer, 


1 This explains the force of the Article rd eivac i. 8., to which Meyer 
draws attention as pointing back to év pop¢7 0. iz. 
2 Disputatio Theologica, Halle, 1848, p. 14. 
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Alford, and other interpreters,’ is so directly opposed 
to the meaning ot the words, Uzapya@r, pop@n, ica Gea, 
and also to the antithetical arrangement and logical 
connection of the several clauses, that I cannot refrain 
from expressing my firm conviction that it must in the 
end be regarded as utterly untenable by every com- 
petent Greek scholar, who will examine the arguments 
opposed to it carefully, and without dogmatic prej- 
udice. 

(c) Assuming, as we now may, that ‘* the being on an 
equality with God’’ was something which Christ pos- 
sessed prior to His Incarnation, and then for a time 
resigned, we have next to consider and choose between 
two meanings of the word apmaypov. 

Does it here denote an action, a ‘‘ robbery’’ (A. V.), 
or the odject of an action, ‘‘ a prize’ (R. V.)? In other 
words, has it an active or a passive signification ? 

The course of the following inquiry will perhaps be 
made clearer, if we first show in a free paraphrase the 
two interpretations to which we are led by the differ- 


ent senses ascribed to apraypor. 


1. With the active sense “ robbery”’ or ‘‘ usurpation”’ 
we get the following meaning : 

‘Who because He was subsisting in the essential 
form of God, did not regard it as any usurpation that 
He was on an equality ot glory and majesty with God, 
but yet emptied Himself of that co-equal glory, by tak- 
ing the form of a created servant of God.”’ 


2. The passive sense gives a different meaning to the 
passage : 

‘*Who though He was subsisting in the essential 
form of God, yet did not regard His being on an equal- 
ity of glory and majesty with God as a prize and treas- 
ure to be held fast, du¢ emptied Himself thereof, etc.” 


' Bruce, Humiliation, p. 26: ‘* All that can be confidently affirmed 
is, that the Apostle does conceive the Incarnation under the aspect 
of an exchange of a divine form for a human form of being : so that, 
as expositors, we are not entitled to interpret the words, dezi¢ zu the 
form of God as meaning ‘ continuing to subsist in divine form.’ ’’ 
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In favour of the active sense it is urged (1) that this 
is the meaning of apzayos in the only known instance 
of its use by a classical writer, Plutarch, de Puerorum 
Educatione, p. 12: tov &« Kpnrns nadovpevov apa’ 
ypov ; (2) that the passive sense would be more prop- 
erly expressed by the very usual form aprayya. 


Both these arguments are true, but neither of them 
decisive. 


(1) We cannot attach much importance to the pas- 
sages quoted by Bishop Lightfoot from Christian writ- 
ers of the 4th and 5th centuries to show that apraypos 
is equivalent to apray pa, because this later usage is 
ee . derived trom the very passage before us. 

ut we may fairly say that the single passage trom 
Plutarch, in which the active sense is found, is not 
sufficient to prove that the word could not have been 
used in the passive sense in St. Paul’s time. 

To the arguments urged against the passive sense 
(2) Bishop Lightfoot replies that ‘‘ as a matter of fact 
substantives in -“0s are frequently used to describe a 
concrete thing, ¢.g., Bea uos, YONG MOS, ppay nos, etc.” 

Of these examples Oeon0s and ypnouos are hardly 
relevant, as these words have no alternative forms in 
-wa. But ppayuos is a very good instance. 

In Herodotus vii. 36, it is applied to the ‘‘ fence” or 
‘‘bulwark’” on either side of Xerxes’ bridge, con- 
structed to prevent the baggage-animals from- seeing 
the water: ppaypov maptipvoarv évOev nai évOer. 

In Herodotus viii. 52 we read that the Persians, hav- 
ing attached lighted tow to their arrows, éro&evor é 
TO ppaypa, the ppaypa being the barricade of planks 
and timbers with which the Athenians had tried to 
fortify the Acropolis. 

It is evident that ppayos in the former passage has 
the same passive sense as ppay ya in the latter. 

Another good example is found in the usage of 
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otalay pos, which, with its cognate oraday ua, exactly 
corresponds to apraypucs, apray pa. 
Thus we read in Aéschyl., Eum., 802 : 


ageicat Satpovev orar ay Mata ; 
and in Sophocles, Axtig., 1239: 


~ ’ @ , ‘ 
nat puoi@yv o&tiav exfadrdrer mvonv 
~ ~ s £ ra 
Aeuny mapeia poiviov Orakay patos. 


With these passages compare Aésch., Theb., 60: 
media & apynorns appos 
xpaiver oradaymo's inmin@v ex MVEvpOVOY ; 


and Eum., 247: 


‘ e , , 
TETPAVUATIOMEVOV yap @3 KVEV VEBPOY, 
‘ - ‘ . , 
Mpos aipa nat CTalay Mov EXMAGTEVOMEY. 


Soph., Fragm., 340: 
, ? ‘ ‘ ’ te ‘ 
Aapmet 6 ayvitvs f@pos atuigf@v mupi 
ouvpvns oralaypovs, BapBapous evocpias. 


Eurip., /on., 351: 7v 6& oradaypos év orifo 715 
aivatos. It is evident that in these latter passages 


oralaynos has exactly the same meaning as Oralaypa 
in the former. 


While these examples suffice to show that apraypos 


may havea passive sense, its combination with ny oato 
renders this probable in the present passage. For 
Bishop Lightfoot has shown that “ with such verbs as 
nyéioGar, moeioPar, vomigerv, etc., apraypua is em- 
ployed like épyazov, evpnua, to denote ‘a highly prized 
possession, an unexpected gain.’ ”’ 

The two quotations most pertinent, as containing 
both apraypua and nysioGat, are Heliodorus, vii. 20: 
ovy apraypua ovde fpuaiov nysirat tO mpaypa; and 
Titus Bostr., c. Manich., i. 2, aptaypa pevdas 10 av- 
aynaiov THs pvoews nyéitar. These passages are both 
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from writers of the 4th century, the only example given 
from an author nearly contemporary with St. Paul 
being Plutarch, de Alexandri Fort., 3300 : ove? aonep 
apmay pa nat Lagupov evtvyias évelateree onapagar 
xual avacvpacbat Sravonels. 

We proceed to consider the objections which have 
been urged by recent commentators against the active 
sense of apraypor, ‘* usurpation,”’ or “ robbery.”’ 

(1) Hofmann in the Schrifthewets (vol. i. p. 149) 
argued that “‘ a state”’ (r0 e/vaz 10a Oe@) ** cannot prop- 
we be regarded as an act.’ 

he objection, which Meyer met by referring to 
1 Timothy vi. 5, wopiopor eivar Tv evoéfetav, was ex- 
pressly withdrawn by Hofmann in his Commentary on 
the Epistle, p. 61: ‘‘ As to the phrase apraypor myei- 
oOai T1, it must before all be admitted that apraypor, 
in consequence of its termination, does not mean an 
object of robbery, either past or future, but the rob- 
bing as the action of the robber.” 

We may therefore set aside this objection as invalid. 


(2) A second objection has reference to the meaning 
assigned in this interpretation to alla, as being vir- 
tually equivalent to aAQ’ Gus. 

Against this Bishop Ellicott argues very strongly as 
an undue expansion of the meaning of a@AAq, and-as not 
retaining ‘‘its usual, proper, and logical force after 
the negative clause.’’ 

Bishop Lightfoot also calls this rendering of aAda 

‘* unnatural in itself.” 

Iam not myself disposed to advocate the rendering 
in the present passage ; but with all the deference due 
to such eminent scholars I venture to think that the 
expressions used in enforcing their objections are not 
altogether free from exaggeration. 

That @\Aa@ is in fact sometimes used by St. Paul in 
this meaning after a negative clause, cannot well be 
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denied in face of such passages as Romans v. 13: Sim 
ts not imputed when there 1s no law. Nevertheless (ada) 
death reigned, etc. (R. V.); and 1 Corinthians iv. 4: / 
know nothing against myself; yet (a\Na) am I not hereby 
justified (R. V.). 

On the other hand it must be fully admitted that this 
sense of adda after a negative (ovx . . . ada) is very 
rare in comparison with its more ordinary meaning, 


“ but,’” expressing a direct contrast to what has gone 
before. 





ON THE ETHICS OF SUPPRESSION IN BIOG.- 
RAPHY. 


BY EDMUND S. PURCELL, AUTHOR OF THE “‘ LIFE OF 
CARDINAL MANNING.” 


From The Nineteenth Century (London), October, 1896. 


In his Historical Sketches, Cardinal Newman wrote 
as follows in reference to omissions in great histories : 


Here another great subject opens upon us, when I ought to be 
bringing these remarks to an end; I mean the endemic perennial 
fidget which possesses us about giving scandal ; facts are omitted in 
great histories, or glosses are put on memorable acts, because they 
are thought not edifying, whereas of all scandals such omissions, 
such glosses are the greatest. 


But I am getting far more argumentative than I thought to be 
when I began, so I lay my pen down and retire into myself. (Vol. 
ii. p. 231.) 

Cardinal Newman in his own person had a painful 
experience of the effects produced by the ‘ endemic 
perennial fidget’ which he so aptly describes. They, 
who in his day managed Catholic affairs in England 
and at Rome for a long period of years, were pos- 
sessed by this endemic fidget in regard to John Henry 
Newman himself. It broke out by fits and starts. 
Now, it was feared lest the illustrious Oratorian, by 
making admissions imposed upon him by a sense of 
justice and love of truth, or by accepting documents 
which, though impugned, he knew to be authentic, or 
by refusing to put the required glosses on historical 
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facts, might give scandal to Protestants. Now, lest 
scandal to Protestants might be given by independence 
of judgment in criticising, on occasions, the policy 
pursued by ecclesiastical authorities ; or in objecting 
to the unreasoning prohibitions imposed, at times, on 
legitimate freedom of action on the part of the laity. 
The mere mention of the name of Newman, or of his 
writings, or of advice given to his friends and disciples 
sent a shiver, as it were, through the letters which, for 
ten years or more, passed between Archbishop Man- 
ning and Monsignor Talbot of the Vatican. This en- 
demic fidget in regard to Cardinal Newman endured 
to the end. 

On the first appearance of the Life of Cardinal Man- 
ning the endemic perennial fidget of giving scandal to 
Protestants fell on the sudden, like a shiver penetrating 
marrow and bones, upon some effeminate or mistrust- 
ful Catholics among us. Many for a time lost their 
heads or their tempers, or both. 

Fear of giving scandal to Protestants in matters 
which seem, however remotely or relatively, to touch 
the Catholic Faith, amounts in men of over-sensitive 
temperament or of limited capacity almost, in its 
acutest form at any rate, to mania. In their fear and 
fidget such men are incapable of discerning the dis- 
tinction between the human agencies, which play their 
subordinate part and which in their nature are fallible 
and open to criticism, and the divine elements which 
sustain the Church in its infallible teaching-authority, 
and in its spiritual life. . 

Fear of giving scandal to Protestants was the cardi- 
nal element in the outcry which was raised against the 
publication of Cardinal Manning’s letters, diaries, and 

ournals. To take one instance only as an illustration : 

ear accounted for the almost insane desire for the 
suppression of the now famous correspondence between 
Archbishop Manning and Monsignor Talbot. What 
wringing of hands, what gnashing of teeth, what lam- 
entations were not uttered by good but timid Catholics 
lest scandal should be given! These pious people, 
happily but few in number, are mistrusttul of their 
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Protestant fellow-countrymen ; mistrustful of the effect 
of simple historic truth ; know not, or have forgotten, 
that in all ages the Church at times has had to bewail 
or reprove or condemn the human agents to whose 
hands the divine work had to be entrusted. The pure 
springs were, alas! but too often defiled. In the 
divine constitution of the Church such risk of evil was 
not excluded. 

Even if in the diplomatic correspondence between 
Archbishop Manning and Monsignor Talbot at the 
Vatican, human motives may have obtruded them- 
selves, or human weaknesses be at times detected, the 
guiding motive of Archbishop Manning’s action was 
not, according to the evidence recorded, personal an- 
tipathies or a desire for self-advancement, but a deep- 
rooted determination to safeguard in a critical tran- 
sition period, and at all costs, no matter who suffered 
in the conflict, the interests of the Catholic Church in 
England. Even if Manning’s action had been a cor- 
rupt intrigue ; even if the Pope, by Monsignor Tal- 
bot’s secret and underhand influence, in ‘ making,’ as 
he himself declared, ‘every other candidate impossi- 
ble,” had been cajoled into an unrighteous nomination 
—what then? Are corrupt intrigues at the Vatican to 
be suppressed lest scandal be given to Protestants, or 
is the truth to be told? 

That is the vital question raised in the controversy 
of the last few months. It concerns not Catholics 
only, but non-Catholics. It concerns the British read- 
ing public, which loves truth and hates suppression of 
facts and documents, no matter what the motive, as 
almost a lie. The question touches nearly the honour 
and honesty of the literary world, and not of England 
only. The question has been taken up on both sides 
of the Atlantic: Is it a virtue to suppress historic truth 
orno? The broad issues once raised cannot now be 
evaded. The advocates ofthe art of suppression, in 
great histories or biographies, of historical facts, or of 
documents on which such facts are based, are now 
trembling in their shoes. They cannot lay the Frank- 
enstein monster they have raised. 
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By force of circumstances, by its candour and out- 
spokenness, and, perhaps, still more by the blunder- 
ings of its Catholic critics, the Life of Cardinal Man- 
ning is become a test-book, as it were: a criterion of 
the rival methods in the art of writing history or biog- 
raphy. In all the lands where the English tongue is 
spoken, the question of the hour is asked : Is the pub- 
lication of historical facts based on authentic docu- 
ments ‘ almost a crime’ or a virtue ? 

By a careful estimate it is computed that the Life 
has already been read in England and the United 
States, in the Colonies and India, by well-nigh 200,000 
persons. As a consequential result of the unprece- 
dented circulation of such a book, or rather as the re- 
sult produced by action and reaction, it has been criti- 
cised over and over again by more than 200 writers in 
the daily and weekly press, in monthly reviews and 
magazines on two continents. And yet the authentic- 
ity of no single document has been impeached or im- 
perilled. 

In regard to this test-question the all but unanimous 
verdict is in favour of candour and truthfulness in 
biography as well as in history. They who run may 
_read ; unless it be those who elect to walk thiongh 

life blindfold. 

What readers at home and abroad are, perhaps, 
most concerned to learn from me is the opinion of 
Catholics, first in regard to the Life, and, secondly, as 
to whether truthfulness and candour in biography is a 
virtue or no. In the nature of things 1 am ina posi- 
tion to learn many opinions on the subject from vari- 
ous quarters which find no public expression. Numer- 
ous letters from Catholics come to my hands ; many 
more from Anglicans and others. Many of the former 
indignantly complain of the suppression of their letters. 
Catholics of position and experience maintain that 
Catholic opinion on the Life of Cardinal Manning is 
not fairly represented in Zhe Tablet or the Weekly Regts- 
ter. They draw a broad distinction between those 
Catholics who have read the Life and those who have 
only read criticisms in the Catholic papers. They 
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who have read the Life as a rule, in the teeth of its 
many faults, approve of it ; those who have only read 
Catholic reviews of it denounce it. I will give two 
typical instances: a priest only the other day de- 
nounced it as‘ an abominable book,’ but admitted he 
had not read it. This was in England. A nunin Aus- - 
tralia refused to read the Life, which was within her 
reach, because she had heard it was a ‘ bad book.’ 
Both priest and nun were honest. They took the 
opinion of their pet newspaper as gospel truth. They 
are types of fortunately not a numerous class. On 
the other hand, fervent and loyal Catholics of inde- 
pendent judgment, who far exceed both in numbers 
and capacity these good people who believe implicitly 
what is told to them, have read the book and find it 
neither bad nor abominable. Quite the contrary. I 
might justify this assertion by many quotations from 
letters sent to me by personal strangers, if space and 
modesty permitted. 

Still more convincing, perhaps, than the opinion ex- 
pressed in private letters is the judgment given in con- 
versation by literary people, and at clubs, and in gen- 
eral society. One personage, a Catholic of high eccle- 
siastical position, of wide experience and knowledge 
of men, recently expressed the following opinion : 
‘ The Life of Cardinal Manning justifies itself by results. 
By common consent it is acknowledged that a higher 
estimate has been formed alike by Catholics and Prot- 
estants of Cardinal Manning’s character and career 
than was held before the publication of his Life.’ 

From the other side of the wall ot separation which 
unhappily divides the Church of Rome and the Church 
of England—a wall, it is devoutly to be hoped, destined 
sooner or later, in the inscrutable designs of Provi- 
dence, to be removed—I am enabled by the kindness 
of Lord Halifax to recite the following testimony given 
by his Grace the Archbishop of York: ‘ I always had 
a high opinion of Manning's powers, but since reading 
his Life I look upon him as a saint. The chapter on 
‘* Hindrances”’ is the most attractive and edifying rec- 
ord in the book.’ 
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Such testimonies, however valuable as coming from 
representative men on either side, are in the nature of 
things dwarfed by the following words spoken a short 
time ago by his Holiness Pope Leo the Thirteenth. 
Though, a course, unofficial, these weighty words 
will be received with all the more reverence and grati- 
tude inasmuch as they touch upon the test-question 
raised to-day in all the lands where the English tongue 
is spoken—namely, whether in great histories or biog- 
- ies truth is a virtue or a crime? 

Some one in the presence of the Pope was regret- 
ting that Manning’s character should have been so 
hurt by what had appeared in his eo ag and 
Pope Leo the Thirteenth spoke as follows : * Truth is 
the only thing that matters. What would the Bible 
have been it the writers had considered the effect of 
what they wrote? What would have become of Mary 
Magdalene and her sin ; what of Peter and his fall ?’ ’ 

Such a verdict is in keeping with all the known acts 
and utterances of his Holiness. It is not so long since 
that the well-known author of Zhe History of the Popes, 
before recording the life of Alexander the Sixth, con- 
sulted Pope Leo. His Holiness’s advice to the emi- 
nent German priest was in substance : ‘ Tell the truth 
and the whole truth, no matter though the reputation 
of a Pope should suffer thereby.’ 

In the face of the verdict of public opinion in Eng- 
land and America, all but unanimous, as already re- 
corded, in favour of candour and truthtulness in biog- 
ri his Eminence Cardinal Vaughan ought to look 
to it lest he come to be regarded as a sort of introverted 
‘ Athanasius,’ standing alone, contra mundum, in de- 
fence of an almost condemned proposition. 

At the beginning of this brief article I quoted an 
effective passage from Cardinal Newman's Historical 


1 The correspondent—a personage of honour and truthfulness—who 
conveyed to me the above words of the Pope writes as follows : ‘ This 
is, as far as I can remember, what I heard, but of course it was spoken 
in Italian, and I cannot vouch for the accuracy of every word.’ ‘The 
accuracy of this statement is confirmed by another witness of equal 
authority. 
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Sketches on the endemic perennial fidget among Catho- 
lics of giving scandal. I cannot do better in bringing 
my remarks to a close than to recite Cardinal New- 
man’s judgment on the true method of writing a biog- 
raphy. The authority of the illustrious Oratorian on 
ethical and literary questions is recognised to-day by 
the world at large. Even they who in their haste sug- 
gested the suppression of contemporary letters will, I 
am persuaded, in deference to such a judgment, be 
only too eager to abandon, or at least qualify, an ill- 
considered opinion. 

In a letter addressed to his sister, Mrs. Mozley, John 
Henry Newman wrote as follows :— 


It has been a hobby of mine, though perhaps it is a truism and not 
a hobby, that the true life of a man is in his letters... . Not only 
for the interests of a biography, but for arriving at the inside of 
things, the publication of letters 1s the true method. 

Biographers varnish, they assign motives, they conjecture feelings, 
pe interpret Lord Burleigh’s nods ; but contemporary letters are 
acts. 


In these pregnant sentences Cardinal Newman 
touched by anticipation the heart of the controversy 
which was raised by the publication of the Life of 
Cardinal Manning. Even betore publication | was 
urged, with singular vehemence and pertinacity, to 
adopt the policy of suppression. What would have 
been the result of such a disastrous policy ? Contem- 
se letters, which Newman says are facts, would 

ave disappeared from an emasculated Life. The re- 
lations between Manning and Newman would never 
have been known in their truth and fulness had I con- 
sented to the suppression of their letters. The disclo- 
sure of those relations was absolutely essential, not 
only for the sake of historic truth, but for the real 
manifestation of Manning’s character in one of its 
most salient aspects. In hike manner, the suppression 
of the Manning and Talbot correspondence, out of fear 
of giving scandal to Protestants, would have been in 
itself the greatest of all scandals. 

In a word, had | in writing Cardinal Manning's Life 
not followed Newman’s leading, but had regarded, 
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according to the suggestion of men of faint heart, the 
ee ner ery of letters, not their publication, as the true 
method of biography, the world would never have 
arrived ‘ at the inside of things’ in regard to the char- 
acter and career of Cardinal Manning. Happily, I 
was inspired to follow Cardinal Newman’s precept 
and example. Unfairness in controversy or in writing 
history is a detestable practice. I can conceive little 
or nothing more prejudicial to Catholic interests, espe- 
cially to-day in agian, than the policy of suppress- 
ing historical facts and documents. In his Essay on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine, page 185, John Henry 
Newman uttered the following warning, which Catho- 
lics of the timid and mistrustful sort might well take 
to heart to-day :—‘ If the Catholic hypothesis is true, 
it neither needs nor is benefited by unfairness. Ad- 
verse facts should be acknowledged, explained if but 
apparent, accounted for if real; or let alone and borne 
patiently as being fewer and lighter than the difficul- 
ties of other hypotheses.’ In like manner, in his pref- 
ace to the Life of St. Chrysostom, Newman points out 
the virtue of letters as forming the best sources or 
materials of biography. The personality of the saints 
is known to us, he says, not by their learned treatises, 
but by their letters. Nothing is known of the person- 
ality of St. Thomas Aquinas, called by his contempo- 
raries the ‘ Dumb Ox,’ though his learned works ex- 
tort the admiration of all men; whereas, on the other 
hand, the letters of St. Augustine bring his personality 
home to our hearts. Speaking of Cicero, John Henry 
Newman said, ‘ Cicero is personally known to us, not 
by his Orations, but by his letters.’ 

What should we have really known of the personal- 
ity of Cardinal Manning from his sermons and lectures 
had his letters, journals, and diaries been suppressed, 
or such portions of them as revealed his real character 
or mind in its most salient features ? 

Let the robuster faith and trust of Cardinal Newman 
prevail over the wave of mistrust and timidity, over 
‘the endemic perennial fidget of giving scandal © which 
for the moment possesses the heart of a small minor- 
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ity, at all events, of the educated Catholics of England. 
The old English proverb, *‘ Honesty is the best policy,’ 
has come true in regard to Cardinal Manning's Life. 
His character, public and private, as Archdeacon of 
Chichester, as Archbishop of Westminster, as Father 
of the Vatican Council, as Cardinal and champion of 
the Holy See, has been brought in its true light and 
colour to the knowledge of all men. The crowning 
labours of his later life as Father of the Poor, as social 
reformer, as champion of the oppressed ; his incessant 
work, his mental vigour displayed to the end without 
the remotest trace of * senile decay ’—a cruel slur cast on 
his closing years which Mr. Sydney Buxton, his fellow- 
labourer to the last, indignantly repudiates—endeared 
Cardinal Manning, as no man of his generation was en- 
deared, to the hearts of the toiling masses of London. 
The upshot is that without an attempt to conceal his 
faults and weaknesses, the character of Cardinal Man- 
ning is held to-day in higher esteem than ever ; his 
personality—the real Manning as he lived and breathed 
—is known far and wide; honoured and appreciated 
by all men, Catholic and Protestant alike ; honoured 
all the more because his whole nature stands revealed, 
and because no gloss is put on human frailties, which 
were indeed overshadowed by the virtues of his higher 
spiritual nature. After the experiences of the last few 
months, it would be politic, to say the least, on the 
art of the advocates of suppression to forego their 
ears and their folly, and tae to heart the words of 
Pope Leo—‘ Truth is the only thing that matters.’ 

o the biographer of Cardinal Manning, truth was 
indeed the only thing that mattered. To me it is a 
supreme and singular satisfaction that it fell to my lot 
to be called upon to stand up before the world against 
the faint-hearted or craven advocates of suppression in 
defence of the cause of historic truth: to write, if l 
may say so, my name on the annals of the day asa 
champion of candour and outspokenness, at all events 
in biography. 

Before concluding this brief survey there are two 
special points to be noted. 
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It is curious as a psychological study to examine for 
a moment the mental attitude of Catholic critics in re- 
gard to the Life of Cardinal Manning. Not one of 
them has ventured to utter a word on Cardinal Man- 
ning’s change of front in regard to the Temporal 
Power of the Pope. This conspicuous and startling 
change has been absolutely suppressed in the Catholic 
newspapers ; not one of those pious Catholics, whose 
knowledge of the Life is derived solely from what is 
told to them in their newspaper, ts aware to this hour 
that Cardinal Manning, not long after the death of 
Pope Pius the Ninth, declared that the policy of up- 
holding the Temporal Power was bringing spiritual 
ruin and disaster on the Catholics of Italy. The mo- 
tives of this suppression on the part of Catholic news- 

apers was not fear of giving scandal to Protestants, 
or, as a fact, Protestants were not scandalised by such 
a change of principle. The habit of suppressing what 
they regard as ms Sa facts seems to come naturally 
to these light-hearted papers. Cardinal Manning's 
inconsistency about the Temporal Power, it was con- 
sidered, would give scandal to pious but weak-kneed 
Catholics. What easier, then, than to suppress the 
fact ? 

On the other hand, Cardinal Manning (which is the 
second special point I wish to note) was consistent 
from beginning to end in his opposition to the Jesuits. 
But consistency on this point was also regarded as an 
ugly fact, and theretore to be kept out of sight. 

ardinal Manning’s opposition to the Jesuits came 
too near home to the hearts of Catholics, was too pro- 
longed and obstinate, to be altogether concealed even 
by the adroit handling of the astute suppressors of 
things that be. From Protestants, Cardinal Manning’s 
relations with the Jesuits were, even during his life- 
time, carefully concealed. It was feared that if Man- 
ning’s disputes with the Jesuits got abroad, Catholics 
would be taunted with suffering just as much as Prot- 
estants from the plague of internal dissensions. Catho- 
lic quarrels, however, are not on theological questions, 
but on matters of policy or Church government ; but 
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if otherwise, in either case suppression of facts is almost 
a fraud. Protestants have no doubt often looked with 
interest on Jesuit colleges and schools in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. But it never occurred to their 
minds that the Jesuits, with all their teaching appara- 
tus, were exiles from London, that their colleges at 
Beaumont, near Old Windsor, and at Wimbledon 
were, as far as his own diocese was concerned, under 
Cardinal Manning’s ban; that the Diocese of West- 
minster was guarded, like the Garden of Eden, by two 
flaming swords against the intruding Jesuits. 

Cardinal Manning has put on record his rooted an- 
tipathy to the Jesuits. In one of his latest autobio- 
graphical notes, written in the year 1890, he said : 


There is only a plank between the Jesuits and Presbyterianism, . . . 
They are Papal by their vow, but in their spirit they are less Papal 
than anti-episcopal. The claim of special dependence on the Pope 
breeds everywhere a spirit of independence of local authority. This 
is a grave danger to them, and few of them escape it. Their anti- 
episcopal spirit shows itself in their treatment of their own men when 
they become bishops. . . . They are like the Low Church Evangeli- 
cals in the Anglican Church, who look upon their bishops as ‘ enemies 
of vital godliness.’ 


Cardinal Manning could not endure—it was not in 
his nature—to be looked upon by the Jesuits as an 
‘enemy of vital godliness.’ They fell under his ban. 
Metaphorically he ‘cursed them with bell, book, and 
candle.’ In a laughing fashion, their retort came 
quick : 

Cardinals may come, Cardinals may go ; 
But we go on for ever. 


Cardinal Manning, as is known of all men, regarded 
the suppression of the Society of Jesus in 1773 as the 
work of God’s hand ; he likewise looked upon its res- 
toration in 1827 as God’s work. But his abiding hos- 
tility to the Jesuits, based, as he declared, on their 
corporate action in England and Rome, was testified 
by the prediction which he uttered on various occa- 
sions : ‘ I foresee another 1773.’ 
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Some months ago, in reply to Mr. Gladstone’s refutation in a letter 
to me of the charges brought against him in the Month, Father Smith 
addressed a letter to the editor of this Review. Instead of frankly 
withdrawing his misrepresentations, whether with or without an 
apology matters but little, Father Smith, in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s 
absolute contradictions, reiterated his charges under cover of putting 
a gloss on Mr. Gladstone’s words. For instance, in regard to Mr. 
Gladstone’s conversation with Manning in the summer of 1848 in St. 
James's Park, Father Smith suggested that Manning had likewise 
spoken of his difficulties and perplexities. Mr. Gladstone’s denial 
was plain and positive : ‘ According to my recollection, not a word.’ 

Again, in regard to Mr. Gladstone’s statement that, speaking of 
Newman and his fellow-converts of 1845, Manning had said, ‘ Their 
common bond of union is their want of truth,’ Father Smith sug- 
gested that, ‘owing to a failure of memory, Mr. Gladstone had in- 
verted the respective parts taken by himself and Manning, and put 
his own words into Manning’s mouth.’ 

When compelled by Mr. Gladstone’s unanswerable evidence to 
beck out of this charge, Father Smith excused himself for his mis- 
statement by saying that his ‘ suggestion was pleasantly rather than 
seriously meant.’ After such treatment, no one would have been in 
the least surprised had Mr. Gladstone not condescended to expend 
another word on such a special pleader. But in his kindness Mr. 
Gladstone placed ‘ at my free disposal’ the following letter, with the 
liberty of making use of it when a fit opportunity occurred : 


Hawarden : April 1896. 

Dear Mr. Purcett,—I do not know how far you may desire to fol- 
low up the question which Mr. Smith, S.J., discusses in the new 
Nineteenth Century. 1 am, however, glad to say that I have found 
here the collection of my letters to Anglican Manning, which he gave 
me (a reluctant party to the exchange) in return for his letters to me, 
of which the destruction has created an irreparable loss. In this col- 
lection I find two important letters. In the first, of November 6, 
1850, I recite to him the conversation (which, indeed, in substance 
was all on his side) of 1848. The second is of December 20, 1850, 
I having heard from him in the interval. In this letter I say ‘ we are 
sadly, strangely at issue on the facts of the conversation,’ and then 
go on to specify in what way he contested my narrative : 

‘If I have any one clear recollection in my mind, it is that your 
assurances then did not relate at all to God’s mercy to those who 
faithfully follow their light, be it what it may, but to your perfect 
sense of security in the Church of England from its objective char- 
acter.’ 

It is, therefore, plain to me that the way in which he contested my 
narrative was not 5 3 any direct denial of the propositions I had put 
into his mouth, but by contending that I misconstrued him, and that 


he meant to refer to Divine mercy for the invincibly ignorant. 

In other words, all the evidence we possess exactly agrees with my 
recollections, though Manning’s unfortunate destruction of his own 
letters has cancelled the best evidence of all. 
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I also find that the cessation of intercourse was not so entire as we 
had all —— He wrote a letter to me in the latter part of 1852, 
and I replied to him referring to the great gap between us, but en- 
tirely in terms corresponding with our old relations. 

[After thus dismissing Father Smith, Mr. Gladstone, referring to 
the Life of Cardinal Manning, said :| The importance of your work 
rather grows upon us than loses in weight with the passage of time. 
I do not think any of us exaggerated the importance of the Life as an 
event, 

I remain, sincerely yours, 
W. E. GLADsTonE. 


In corroboration of the statement in the above letter regarding the 
now famous conversation in St. James’s Park, * which, indeed, in sub- 
stance was all on his (Manning’s) side,’ I may fitly recite a passage 
from an earlier letter, dated Biarritz, the 2nd of February, 1896, writ- 
ten before Mr. Gladstone knew even of the existence of Father Smith, 
far less that he had been betrayed into the folly of misrepresenting 
Mr. Gladstone’s letters and conversations given in the Life of Cardt- 
nal Manning. ‘The passage is as follows : 


‘I have just been looking into a point which you might have em- 
phasised more strongly: the utter contradiction between the spon- 
taneous declaration to me in St. James's Park, in June, I think, or 
July, 1848, and the letter he had written in March to Robert Wilber- 
force.’ 





THE CONSTANTINOPLE MASSACRE. 
Froin The Contemporary Review (London), October, 1896. 


[THE following article, though for obvious reasons 
it cannot be signed, may be taken as thoroughly well- 
informed.—£ditor Contemporary Review.] 


It is about two years since the massacre in Sassoon 
which led England, France, and Russia to intervene 
in a feeble way for the protection of the Armenians in 
Turkey. Itis just a year since several hundred Arme- 
nians were beaten to death by Softas and Zabtieh in 
the streets of Constantinople. This brought the fleets 
to the vicinity of the Dardanelles, and after much 
negotiation brought five small gunboats to Constanti- 
nople. Beginning in October at Trebizond, there were 
massacres and looting in all the principal cities of seven 
provinces, and a general destruction of villages and 
rural population in the same provinces. According to 
the latest estimates, about 100,000 were killed, and 
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about half a million reduced to want. The Great 
Powers did nothing, and, England and Italy excepted, 
looked on with indifference. Russia entered into a 
new alliance with the Sultan to guarantee the integrity 
of his Empire. 

On the continent the people generally were in sym- 
pathy with the ome of the Governments and took no 
interest in the fate of the Christian subjects of the Sul- 
tan—which naturally confirmed him in his belief that 
he could treat them as he pleased without fear of 
Europe. In the spring the Cretans revolted, and in 
August, through the intervention of the Powers, 
secured all that they asked for in the way of autonomy, 

The Armenian revolutionists, encouraged by the 
outbreaks in Crete, Syria and Macedonia, appealed 
anew to the Embassies and to the Turkish Govern- 
ment to secure some reasonable reforms for the Arme- 
nians, and accompanied this demand with the threat 
that they would create disturbances if their demands 
were not heeded. They planned outbreaks at Adana, 
Angora and Van. Only the last came to a head, and 
it resulted in the death of most of the revolutionists 
and the massacre of several thousand innocent persons. 
This outbreak at Van was utterly foolish in its concep- 
tion, without any possible hope of success, and very 
badly managed. Then early in August came the 
threat of an outbreak at Constantinople, which was 
treated, as all such threats have been by the Ambassa- 
dors, with contempt. But those who knew the city 
have known for many months that some such outbreak 
was sure to occur if the persecution of the Armenians 
continued unchecked, and have foreseen the conse- 
quences. If the Armenians were not the most peace- 
able and submissive people in the world, this city 
would have been in ashes before this time, for they 
have had everything to drive them to desperation. 
‘ They have bowed their heads and submitted to this 
also ; but it was certain that the revolutionists would 
try to rouse them and to startle Europe in some way. 
The Turks also seem to have desired this outbreak. 
They were fully informed as to the plan of seizing the 
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Ottoman Bank on August 26. This is stated in the 
proclamation of the Sultan, published in the Turkish 
papers the next day, and has been affirmed by many 
of the officers since. They did nothing to prevent it ; 
but spent all their energy in preparing for the massacre 
whieh was to follow. 

The theory of the Russian Armenian revolutionists 
who seized the Ottoman Bank was, that if they could 
hold it with the threat of blowing it up if their de- 
mands were not listened to, the Ambassadors would 
force the Sultan to grant the reasonable reforms which 
they demanded for the Armenians, rather than permit 
the destruction of the Bank and its staff. It was a 
scheme borrowed from the theatre, absurd in itself, 
and made ridiculous by the way in which they failed 
to carry it out. They went in bravely, and nothing 
hindered their destroying the Bank, but they allowed 
themselves to be talked out of it by Mr. Maximoff, the 
Russian dragoman, and would have been the laughing 
stock of the world if its attention had not been ab- 
sorbed by the massacre which followed. The real 
heroism of that day was displayed in another quarter 
of the city, by another small party of Russian Arme- 
nians, men and women, who took possession ot two 
stone houses and fought the Turkish troops to the 
death, the survivors killing themselves when they 
could fight no longer. There was no serious fighting 
anywhere else, although dynamite bombs were thrown 
from the windows of houses and khans upon the troops 
in a number of places, showing that some preparation 
had been made | a a more extended outbreak. There 
is nothing to be said in justification of this attempt of 
the revolutionists. They had provocation enough to 
justify anything in reason, but there was nothing rea- 
sonable in this plan, nothing in it to attract the sym- 
pathy of the Powers or to conciliate public opinion ; 
and if the statements are true which have been made 
by Armenians as to certain unexecuted parts of the 

ion, it was diabolical. This only can be said on be- 


) 
balf of these revolutionary committees. They are the 
natural outcome of the treatment of the Armenians by 
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the Turkish Government during the last twenty years. 
When oppression passes a certain limit and men be- 
come desperate, such revolutionary organisation wey 
appears. They are the fruit and not the cause of the 
existing state of things in Turkey, and if we can judge 
by the experience of other countries, the worse things 
become here, the more violent will be the action of 
these committees, whether Europe enjoys it or not. 
Revolutionists are the same all the world over, but 
the Turkish Government is unique, and it is not the 
attack on the Bank which interests us, but the action 
of the Government which followed it. As we have 
said, the authorities had full information of what was 
to be attempted and did nothing to prevent it, but 
they made every preparation for carrying out their 
own plan. Bands of rufhans were gathered in Stam- 
boul, Galata, and Pera, made up of Kurds, Lazes, and 
the lower class of Turks, armed with clubs, knives or 
firearms ; and care was taken that no one should kill 
or plunder in the quarter to which he belonged, lest 
he should be recognised and complaint made after- 
wards by the Embassies, with a demand for punish- 
ment. large number of carts were in readiness to 
carry off the dead. The troops and police were in 
great force to prevent any resistance, and to assist the 
mob if necessary. It was a beautiful day, the streets 
were crowded, and few had any idea of what had hap- 
pened at the Bank, when suddenly, without any warn- 
ing, the work of slaughter and plunder began, every- 
where atonce. European ladies on the way to the Bos- 
tee steamers suddenly found themselves surrounded 
assassins, and saw men beaten to death at their feet. 
oreign merchants saw their own employés cut to 
pieces at their doors. The streets in some places lit- 
erally ran with blood. Every man who was recog- 
nised as an Armenian was killed without mercy. in 
general, the soldiers took no part in the slaughter and 
behaved well, and this somewhat reassured those in 
the streets who were not Armenians; but in a few 
moments the shops were closed and a wild panic spread 
through the city. The one idea of every one was to 
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get home ; and as the foreigners and better classes live 
out of the city in summer they had to go to the Galata 
bridge to take the steamers, which ran as usual all 
through the three days of massacre. This took them 
through the streets where the slaughter was going on, 
and consequently we have the testimony of hundreds 
of eye-witnesses as to what took place. The work of 
death and plunder continued unchecked for two days. 
On Friday there were isolated outbreaks, and occa- 
sional assassinations occurred up to Tuesday. The 
number killed will never be known. The Ambassa- 
dors put it at 5000 or 6000; the official report to the 

alace at 8750, besides those thrown into the sea. 

housands of houses, shops and offices were plun- 
dered, including a number belonging to Greeks and 
foreigners. Everything was done in the most system- 
atic way, and there was not a moment of anarchy, not 
a moment when the army and police had not perfect 
control of the city during all these days. ertain 
Armenian quarters—Scutari, Koom Kapou and others 
—were for some reason protected, and were as quiet 
and undisturbed as usual. The outbreaks of violence 
at Bebec and Candilli on the Bosphorus were probably 
Fal ne and contrary to orders, as was every- 
thing done after Friday morning in town. 

The quarters where the slaughter and pillage were 
most terrible were along the Golden Horn—from the 
Dolma Baghtché Palace to Hasskuei and from Seraglio 
Point to Aivan Serai; also at Samatia, near the Seven 
Towers, and at the Adrianople gate. Large numbers 
were killed in Pera. The majority of those massacred 
belonged to the working class—especially the amals 
(porters)—but a large number of gentlemen, merchants 
and other wealthy men, were killed, together with 
about fifty women and children. The savage brutality 
of the Moslem mob was something beyond all imagi- 
nation, and in many cases the police joined in beating 
men to death and hacking others to death with knives, 
in the very face of Europeans. A friend of mine saw 
eighteen men dragged by the police, one after another, 
out of a building in Galata, and cut to pieces at the 
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door. A lady friend saw a procession of Catholic 
school girls in Pera Street. An Armenian, flying from 
the mob, took refuge in the midst of them, and was 
cut to pieces there—his blood spattered over the chil- 
dren’s dresses. Some twenty employés at the railwa 

station were seized by the police and beaten to deat 

on the premises. Mr. Maximoff, the Russian drago- 
man, saw two men beating an Armenian to death in 
the street. With the help of his cavass he captured 
one of them, took him to the nearest police station, 
and demanded his imprisonment. This was refused, 
and he took him to Yildiz—he turned out to be a well- 
known official there. Mr. Herbert, H.M. Chargé 
d’ Affaires, to whom the highest honour is due for his 
action during the massacres, saw many terrible sights 
with his own eyes—among others a Moslem crowd 
jeering at a man on the top of a cartload of dead, who 
was still in the agonies of death. A man whom I knew 
very well was beaten to death, stripped, and a big 
cross cut on his breast with a sword. A living child 
was found in the pile of 700 mutilated bodies in the 
Chichli Cemetery. A friend of mine saw a mob of 
Turkish women looting the little shop of an Armenian 
just killed—shouting and laughing, and treading under 
foot what they did not care to take away. When 
there were no more Armenians in the streets they were 
sought out in the khans, shops, and houses, and here 
in many cases the military officers took an active part 
in the plunder—if not in the killing. At Hasskuei— 
where there is a large Jewish population—after the 
Turks had murdered the inmates of a house, the officers 
sold the right to ewer it to the Jews. I know one 
case where an officer received nine pounds for the 
plunder of a large house. The Jews also assisted the 
Turks in hunting the Armenians out of their hiding- 
places, and in some cases killed them themselves. At 
Hasskuei, Samatia, and Kassim Pacha the women and 
children left alive are without any means of living. 
The brutality of the mob in these attacks upon the 
houses was even more horrible than in the streets, for 
the women pleaded and sometimes fought for the lives 
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of their husbands and sons, who were mercilessly cut 
to pieces before their faces. 1 know of one case where 
a widow prayed for the life of her only son—an inno- 
cent boy. Even the murderers were touched, but the 
mob of Turkish women behind cried out, “ Don’t 
listen ; kill him !’’ and they killed him in his mother’s 
arms. 

At Bebec the mob was made up of the Turkish 
hamals of the village, and at a signal from the /mam of 
the mosque they first attacked the bakery, where they 
bought their daily bread, generally on credit, mur- 
dered every man they could find, and plundered every- 
thing—a Turkish woman in a neighbouring house 
pointing out the hiding place of one poor = 

In many cases European officials appealed to the 
officers in command of the troops, who were looking 
on at the slaughter of helpless, unarmed men, to inter- 
fere and put a stop to it. The reply was “ We have 
our orders.’’ It was an officer who Killed the clerk of 
the British Post-office on the steps. And some of the 
most cold-blooded and horrible murders took place in 
tront of the guard house, at the Galata end of the 
bridge, in the presence of officers of the Sultan’s house- 
hold of the highest rank. They also had their orders. 

Happily for the honour of the Turkish people, there 
is another side to the story. It was the Government 
and not the people that conducted this massacre. And 
although the vile instruments employed were told that 
they were acting in the name of the Prophet, and 
freely used his name, and are boasting to-day of what 
they did for Islam, the Sheik-ul-Islam forbade the 
Softas taking any part in the slaughter, and many a 
pious Turk did what he could to protect his neigh- 
bours. Some of them sheltered scores in their own 
houses, and there are U/ema who condemn the whole 
thing as directly contrary to the teaching of the Koran. 
The common people accept it as the work of the 
Caliph, which is not to be criticised. One poor woman 
who had an Armenian family in her house said: ‘‘ I 
will protect you against the mob, but if they demand 
you in the name of the Prophet I must give you up to 
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be killed.”” 1 think that many of the common Turks 
are as much afraid of the Armenians as the Armenians 
are of them. It is not the people, not even the mob, 
who are responsible for this great crime. It was de- 
liberately committed by the Government. The Am- 
bassadors of the six Powers have declared this to be 
an unquestionable fact in the Joint Note addressed to 
the Porte. 

Since the massacre this same Government has been 
carrying on a warfare against the Armenians which is 
hardly less inhuman than beating out their brains with 
clubs. There were from 150,000 to 200,000 Armenians 
in Constantinople. They were merchants, shopkeep- 
ers, confidential clerks, employés in banks and offices 
of every kind—the chief business men of the city. 
They were the bakers of the city, they had charge of 
the khans and bazaars and the wealth of the city ; they 
were the porters, house-servants, and navvies. Many 
thousands of them were from the interior—from the 
provinces which have been devastated during the past 
two years—earning money in Constantinople to pay 
their taxes and support their families. It is this money 
which has kept alive tens of thousands of families since 
the massacres. Now the Government has undertaken 
to ruin this whole population. They are hunted about 
the city and over the hills, like wild beasts. Ever 
day we see gangs of them brought in, hungry, ragged, 
with utter despair in their faces. The banks, the Debt 
Commission, the Régie, and all public companies have 
been required to dismiss their Armenian emptoyés ; 
they have taken them from the Custom House, the 
coal wharves, the khans, shops, and offices, and even 
from private houses. Thousands have been sent off at 
once to the Black Sea ports, to find their way as best 
they can without money or food to their desolated 
villages in the interior. Other thousands, on paying 
blackmail to the officers, have been allowed a few days 
to close up their business. Thousands have fled to 
foreign countries, leaving everything behind them, 
taking advantage of the intervention of the foreign 
consuls, who have put them on the steamers in the 
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harbour without passports. The wealthy families are 
getting away by paying enormous bribes for passports. 
The terror, the distress, the hopeless anguish of these 
people, which we see sr cannot be described, 
but, as we can do nothing for them, it makes Constan- 
tinople seem like a hell. It is not only the ruin of the 
Armenians, but the ruin of the city. Many kinds of 
business have become impossible. The wild Kurds 
who have taken the place of the Armenians at the Cus- 
tom House cannot do the work. It takes about five 
times as long to coal a steamer as formerly. 

There is no one in the city to fill the place of the 
Armenians in the offices and houses, or to run the 
bakeries. But these statements convey no true im- 
pression of the real state of things. It is not simply 
that men are wanting, or that shops are clused. The 
foundations of society have been overthrown and all 
confidence has disappeared. There is no longer any 
trusted power in the city to represent the principles of 
law and order. Any Government, however severe, 
which represents these is tolerable. Every man knows 
what to expect. But when a so-called Government 
uses its power for the destruction rather than the pres- 
ervation of the lives and property of its subjects ; when 
it organises mobs to massacre quiet and unoffending 
men in the streets, and to plunder the town; when it 
destroys the means of doing business, and exiles by 
the thousand its most industrious subjects without a 
pretence of law, then we have a condition of society 
which is worse than anarchy. It is a reign of terror. 
It is the Armenians to-day. It may be the Greeks or 
foreigners to-morrow ; and there is no power in Con- 
stantinople to resist the forces at the disposal of the 
palace. There is no ground of security anywhere ; 
and no hope of relief from the present terror. Every 
one feels that we are on the eve of events even more 
terrible than what we have seen. It is this which has 
brought about the financial ruin of the city, which is 
in itself a source of danger. We have the remnant of 
the Armenians starving and without the means of earn- 
ing a living, and the Armenian revolutionists driven to 
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desperation by the action of the Government, and we 
have the wake Turkish population and the army—de- 
pendent directly or indirectly upon the Government, 
which has no money and is rapidly destroying all its 
own resources. The Turkish population is not only 
in distress for money, but it has been demoralised by 
the action of the Government. Its natural respect for 
law has been shaken, and we see evidence every day 
of disorder and disorganisation among the common 

eople. Lawlessness in all the relations of life is an 
inevitable result of such events, and it is surprising to 
see how rapidly this spirit is developed in Constanti- 
nople. How far it has extended to the army will ap- 
pear at the next massacre. 

The action of the Embassies during the massacre is 
worthy of special attention. The Austrian, Russian, 
Italian and German Ambassadors were here, England 
and France were well represented by very able Chargés 
d’ Affaires. So far as 1 can learn, all were left for ten 
days without any instructions from their Governments 
and acted on their own responsibility. They acted to- 
gether in perfect harmony, and so far as words could 
go they acted with energy, but the experience of the 
past two years has not been such as to give much 
weight to Ambassadorial threats. It was no doubt 
known at the Palace that they were not acting under 
instructions, and it was not until they had sent an open 
telegram to the Sultan such as he had never seen before 
that, after two days of slaughter, orders were given to 
stop the massacre. Such use as was possible was 
made of the small gunboats, and men were landed to 

rotect the embassies and other official buildings. 

he Ambassadors or their secretaries and dragomans 
went about the city and saw for themselves what was 
going on. They remonstrated at the Palace again and 
again, and Saalty. as we have said, threatened the 
overthrow of the Sultan. They sent a formal note to 
the Porte, declaring that the massacre was the delib- 
erate work of the Government, and that it would be 
held responsible for it by the Great Powers. They 
still hold to this position. With the small force at 
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their disposal 1 do not see what more they could have 
done ; but the result was a very humiliating one, one 
which would have been deemed impossible a few years 
ago. The Sultan laughed at their threats and the 
massacre went on unchecked for two days. He was 
startled by their telegram into giving orders to stop it, 
but he has gone on with the work of destroying the 
Armenians in another way as unconcernedly as though 
the Ambassadors did not exist. So far as we can see, 
he feels as sure of his absolute security trom all inter- 
ference as he did last January—after he had come to 
an understanding with Russia. And he seems to have 
no idea that he is himself ruining his empire. On the 
contrary, he believes, as he told his Ministers two 
years ago, that he is the wisest and most powerful 
sovereign in the world. There is no possibility of any 
change here for the better so long as the Great Powers 
maintain their present attitude, and abstain from armed 
intervention. The work of destruction will go on. 
Lawlessness will increase and extend to the army. 
New massacres will take place, involving other nation- 
alities, until the ruin of the city is complete. 1 believe 
that there is not an Ambassador in Constantinople who 
is not of this opinion. No one familiar with the prin- 
ciples of political science can doubt it. Constantinople 
is a doomed city. It will not be the first time that 
Europe has looked on with indifference at its destruc- 
tion. In 1453 it was the last bulwark in the way of 
the progress of Mohammedan conquest. a 
turned a deaf ear to its cry for help, and suffered the 
enalty in centuries of conflict with the Turks. We 
ook back with contempt upon the petty jealousies of 
that day which led to such a lamentabie result. We 
belong to a higher civilisation, the fruit of all these 
centuries of development, and have broader views of 
the mutual interdependence of nations. It would 
have been a hard struggle for the Europe of that day 
to save Constantinople, but we have armies and fleets 
enough to work our will almost without an effort. 
Yet once more the cry has gone up from this devoted 
city to enlightened, Chatatinnn Europe to save it from 
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destruction, and again a deaf ear has been turned to 
thiscry. The city is once more left to its fate—a far more 
base and ignoble fate than that which befell it when 
it became the proud capital of the great conqueror. 
To me the indifference of Europe is inexplicable. 
It is not true that there could be no interference here 
without endangering the peace of Europe. It is not 
true that nothing could be done without a full settle- 
ment of the Eastern question. The Sultan might be 
deposed within a week and a responsible Government 
established here, to the great joy of Turks and Chris- 
tians, and this without disturbing the limits of the em- 
pire, if England, France, and Russia could agree be- 
tween themselves to do it—or better, if all the six 
Powers would consent. In my opinion, the anxiety 
not to disturb the peace of Europe at the present time 
is so great that war would not result if a single Power, 
either Russia, France or England, should intervene by 
force to put an end to this régime and save Constanti- 
nople. This is a matter of opinion—but it is certain 
that the simple reason why there has been no interven- 
tion thus far in the name of civilisation and humanity, 
is that no one of the Powers has been sufficiently 
moved by events here to be willing to make sacri- 
fices and incur risks, or endanger prospective advan- 
tages to rescue this empire from its present ruler, 
That they have not been so moved is what is to me in- 
explicable. Is there no God in Europe but mammon? 
Is our boasted civilisation a degeneration rather than 
a development? Has Russia forgotten all her sym- 
pathy for the Christians of the East, to care only for 
dominion in Europe? Has England no longer any 
care for the oppressed? Has France abandoned her 
place among the nations, and her time-honoured polic 
in Turkey ? Whatever the explanation of this incredi- 
ble indifference may be, the consequences of it will not 
be confined to Constantinople any more than they 
were in 1453. The retribution will not come again in 
the form of Moslem conquest, but probably in that 
very European war which has been made the excuse 
for leaving the Christians of Turkey to their fate. 
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CARDINAL VAUGHAN ON THE POPE’S BULL. 
From Zhe Rock (London), October 2, 1896. 


AN important pronouncement is promised from Lord 
Halifax, but Cardinal Vaughan has secured first place 
by the address which he gave on Monday at Hanley, 
at the opening of the “ Catholic Truth” Society’s an- 
nual Conference. We are indebted to the Zzmes for 
the following report of the Cardinal’s speech, with 
which we deal further in a leading article :— 


WHOM IT WILL AFFECT. 


l now come to the Apostolic Bull Afostolice Cure. 
By this document the Holy Father, as supreme and 
final judge in matters of faith and controversy, has sol- 
emnly declared that Anglican Orders are “‘ null and 
void.’” 1am not undervaluing the importance of this 
judgment when | say that its direct and personal inter- 
est is limited to an extremely small minority of the 
English people—to a minority even among Anglicans. 
This minority holds, in common with ourselves, that 
the Divine Founder of Christianity established His re- 
ligion as a sacramental and sacrificial system, abso- 
lutely dependent upon a Sacerdotal Order instituted 
by Christ Himself. Its earnest and devout members 
believe, with us, that the supernatural life of the soul 
is created, nourished, and perfected through the Sac- 
raments ; and that the priests administering them pos- 
sess miraculous powers, whereby they daily offer the 
true Sacrifice of eens Christ upon the altar, forgive 
the sins of men, and teach the truths of salvation with 
a Divine authority. This priesthood is nothing less 
than the priesthood ot Jesus Christ. The perpetuation 
and the application to souls of this Divine sacrificial 
and sacramental economy is dependent upon a true 
and valid succession to the priesthood of Christ. 
Hence arises a question of dogmatic fact—Has this 
priesthood been secured and perpetuated in the Church 
of England? 1 know how warmly and fondly thou- 
sands among our Anglican friends have clung to the 
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hope that they may possess a valid priesthood and the 
grace of true Sacraments. And I hasten to say how 
deeply I sympathise with them in the pain and con- 
sternation which some of them feel in consequence of 
the formal condemnation of their Orders by the Catho- 
lic Church. They may rest assured that nothing 
could have induced Leo XIII. to have pronounced his 
final judgment short of overwhelming evidence, urgent 
charity, and imperative duty. But he is the chief 
guardian of the Sacraments, and he is a debtor to God 
and to souls for the due discharge of his supreme office 
as judge in these matters. No choice was, therefore, 
left to him in a matter so deeply affecting God's hon- 
our and the salvation of souls. The great mass of the 
Church of England, which is Erastian and Latitudina- 
rian, is in no way affected by the declaration that An- 
lican Orders confer no power to offer sacrifice and to 
orgive sins. Butit is very different with those among 
whom the belief has been steadily and rapidly spread- 
ing that they possess a priesthood with all the bless- 
ings of a Divine, sacramental, and sacrificial system. 


THE EFFORTS OF THE RITUALISTS. 


They have, of course, known all along that the 
whole sacerdotal and sacrificial system depends upon 
the validity of Holy Orders. They have known 
enough of Cranmer, and of his dealing with the Or- 
dinal and the altar, to dread what might be the perma- 
nent results of his handiwork. They know that -the 
Erastian and Protestant Church of England as a body 
rejects all idea of a sacrificing priesthood. They had 
heard, but apparently did not believe, that the Holy 
See had on several occasions pronounced judgment on 
this subject. It is not surprising, therefore, that a 
deep and reasonable anxiety as to the validity of their 
Orders should have accompanied what may be called 
the Romanizing movement in the Church of England 
from its very beginning. 

Years ago efforts were made to obtain a recognition 
of Anglican Orders from the Greek Church, but with- 
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out avail. Recently the Anglican case was carefully 
drawn up and submitted to the Jansenist authorities in 
Holland, but after much conference and long study 
the judgment was unfavourable. Since then the ques- 
tion of Anglican Orders has been taken up by certain 
priests on the Continent ; and they and the learned 
Anglicans whose cause they had espoused laid the 
whole elenchus of their arguments before the Holy 
See this very year. A large and exhaustive work was 
written in Latin by an Anglican theologian, who sub- 
sequently printed a further dissertation in Rome, and 
distributed it among the Cardinals and their theolo- 
gians. No effort, no skill or industry were wanting 
on the part of the Anglicans and their friends to in- 
form and convince the Holy See of the validity of 
Anglican Orders. Their intelligence and their honest 
and straightforward conduct have merited the thanks 
of both English Catholics and Protestants in bringing 
this matter to a close. 


THE RepLy LEO WOULD HAVE PREFERRED. 


The Holy See, having taken everything into consid. 
eration, acted in the only way that was possible— 
namely, upon the evidence and the merits of the case. 
It has never had difficulty in recognising as valid the 
Orders ot the Greek and other Eastern schismatics, 
because the evidence of their validity is sufficient. 
And now it has not condemned Anglican Orders be- 
cause they were Anglican, or given in heresy or 
schism. It has condemned them simply because the 
evidence has conclusively proved them to be null and 
void. I may say without hesitation that Leo XIII.’s 
well-known large-mindedness and sympathies would 
have naturally led him to avoid an unfavourable judg- 
ment, had it been possible to have done so. His de- 
sire would have been to give pleasure and comfort 
rather than pain to persons for whom he has nothing 
but good will. But the facts and the evidence ad- 
mitted of no doubt. He, therefore, delivered a clear 
and definite judgment, tempered by all the considera- 
tion and kindliness which mark his Apostolic character. 
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THE DILEMMA OF LORD HALIFAX AND Co. 


Some of our Anglican friends have declared that 
this denial to them of Apostolical Succession and Or- 
ders closes the door against the reunion of Christen- 
dom, so far as they are concerned. But if they be 
true to their former professions, this can only be said 
under the effect of pardonable irritation and disap- 
pointment. The validity of Anglican orders pee, 
never form even a single plank in the platform for 
either corporate or individual reunion. 

Reunion means submission to a Divine Teacher. 
When men have found the Divine Teacher and deter- 
mined, at whatever cost, to submit to Him, there will 
be reunion. And reunion with the Catholic Church 
can never take place on any other terms. This was 
well known. The question of Anglican Orders, there- 
fore, was never in it. 

Others had already confided to the public, months 
before judgment was delivered, that they intended not 
to care for the Papal decision, if adverse; that they 
had quite made up their mind to rest satisfied with 
such Orders as they have. To this 1 reply—Be it so. 
They are voapenaliabe to their Judge, not to us, for 
their words and acts. As usual, in their misfortune, 
they reproach the Apostolic See. But, with their 
mouth full of reproaches, they must tace this fact— 
that neither Jansenist, Russian, Greek, nor any of the 
Eastern sects, who possess valid Orders, have ever 
been able or willing to recognise the validity of Angli- 
can Orders. These stand alone, shivering in their 
insular isolation—and worse—for they are disowned 
within their own Communion as well as by the im- 
mense majority of the English people. ‘*‘ Securus judi- 
cat orbis terrarum.” 

But there are grave and earnest men and women, 
not standing in the front line, who are more indepen- 
dent and weigh matters for themselves. They realise 
all that is at stake. How can they any longer trust 
in a sacramental system which is condemned as null 
and void by the Catholic Church? How shocking to 
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adore as Very God elements that are but bread and 
wine, and to bend down after auricular confession in 
order to receive a mere human and useless Absolution ! 

But, however painful this awakening from a dream, 
they will say that it is surely better to know the truth, 
to face the reality, than to live in a world of religious 
delusion. 


ROME’S THEORY OF GRACE: A MAGNANIMOUS 
CONCESSION. 


But many will reply, and have replied—We cannot 
disbelieve in the efhcacy of Anglican Orders, because 
we have experienced sensible proofs of the grace which 
they have wrought in our souls. We cannot disown 
the breasts which have nurtured us. Is not the tree 
known by its fruits ? To this | answer—We have no 
difficulty in believing that you have received these 
visitations of grace, and that you have received them 
at the times when you frequented Sacraments that 
were absolutely null and void. That you, being in 
perfect good faith and sincerity, should have received 
grace trom God is no more — of the validity ot 
Anglican Orders than it is of the truth of the Anglican 
y Sere Of course, you have received grace while 

nglicans. Grace is offered to all men, by whatever 
name they may be called. The spirit of God fills the 
whole world. “ Spiritus Domini replet orbem terrarum.”’ 
It is offered even to those who are born in the deepest 
errors, and it goeth on, little by little, where there is 
good faith and earnestness, like the light coming out 
of the darkness of night, until it reach the perfect day. 
God is accustomed to bestow His grace in two ways ; 
through the Sacraments, ex opere operato, and through 
the dispositions of the individual, ex opere operantts. 
The Sacraments bestow grace ex opere operato. For 
instance, when Baptism is administered to an infant, 
sacramental grace and regeneration are bestowed by 
virtue of the Divine ordinance, or, as we say, ex opere 
operato. Whenasoulelicits personal acts of contrition, 
humility, love of God, Divine grace is bestowed in 
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consequence of these personal acts—that is, er opere 
operantis. Thus the Church recommends her children 
to make a spiritual communion when they cannot re- 
ceive sacramentally, or, in other words, to have re- 
course to grace obtained ex opere operantis, when it 
cannot be obtained also ex opere operato. The eliciting 
of the devout personal acts of preparation and piety is 
productive of grace—though of a much lesser grace 
than when Communion is actually and sacramentally 
received in the same good dispositions. I am, there- 
fore, quite ready to believe that Anglicans and others 
outside the Church may receive many graces while in 
good faith and devout dispositions they frequent even 
fictitious sacraments, administered by men who are 
equally in delusion as to the validity of their Orders. 
This is all quite possible, provided there be good faith 
and perfect sincerity. But I would refer those inter- 
ested in this subject to Cardinal Newman’s third lec- 
ture on ‘‘ Anglican Difficulties,’’ in which he brings 
forward striking instances of piety, not only in Angli- 
cans, but also in Dissenters, unbelievers, and even 
apostates. 


THE Pore’s SYMPATHY. 


I have already expressed my own sincere sympathy 
with those Aualitoms whose whole position and hopes 
are shattered by the formal declaration that their Or- 
ders are null and void. The Holy Father himselt feels 
the tenderest concern for the welfare of these worthy 
and sincere persons, who are with us, in that they be- 
lieve in a sacrificial and sacramental system, but are 
separated from us in that they have but the name and 
the shadow of that system, and are still actually out- 
side the pale of the Church. More than this, he epens 
out his arms to receive them. And departing alto- 
gether from the custom and the formal character of a 
judicial Bull, winds up his judgment with these words 
of paternal invitation and affection :— 


‘* We wish to direct Our exhortations and Our desires in a special 
way to those who are ministers of religion in their respective commu- 
nities. They are men who from their very office take precedence in 
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learning and authority, and who have at heart the glory of God and 
the salvation of souls. Let them be the first in joyfully submitting 
to the Divine call and obey it and furnish a glorious example to 
others. Assuredly with an exceeding great joy their Mother, the 
Church, will welcome them and will cherish with all her love and 
care those whom the strength of their generous souls has amidst 
many trials and difficulties led back to her bosom. Nor could words 
express the recognition which this devoted courage will win for them 
from the assemblies of the brethren throughout the Catholic world, 
or what hope or confidence it will merit for them before Christ as 
a or what reward it will obtain from Him in the Heavenly 
Kingdom.”’ 


His LETTER TO CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 


But the Holy Father has shown his gracious sym- 
pathy in a still more practical way. He has addressed 
to me the following most touching and paternal 
letter :— 


‘‘We need not remind you of Our special affection for England 
and of Our ardent desire to provide in every way for the spiritual 
welfare of itssons. The many proofs of this youalready know. One 
point, however, to the high importance of which you and _— breth- 
ren in the Episcopate will not fail to give attention, greatly concerns 
Us at this moment; and it has led us to form a project which we 
hasten to recommend to your zeal, and through you to the generous 
charity of the Catholics of England. 

‘We cannot without deep emotion contemplate the very painful 
and sometimes even hopeless condition of converted Anglican clergy- 
men, who, in prompt obedience to the call of Divine grace, have en- 
tered into the Catholic Church. Withdrawn in many cases, from a 
position of ease or comfort, they find themselves oranges | after 
their conversion in a state most critical, and sometimes in absolute 
destitution, with no means of maintaining themselves, or of provid- 
ing for the urgent needs of their families. By birth, by education, 
and by their habits of life, they are wholly unprepared for such enor- 
mous sacrifices ; and when these privations are added to the cruel 
anguish of broken friendships and social isolation it is hardly a mat- 
ter for surprise did some find their courage fail them. 

‘*Many, as We well know, have accepted every sacrifice to follow 
without delay the voice of conscience, and to embrace the truth. 
These noble examples are known to you, dear son, and they deserve 
more praise than We can give. They have rightly remembered that, 
when the welfare of the soul is at stake, no consideration of a tem- 
poral nature must be yielded to, however painful it may be. God 
will one day give them the reward of a hundredfold which only He 
can give. Nevertheless, to do as they have done is an act almost of 
heroism, the thought of which may make others of less virtue hesi- 
tate, and delay the decisive step until it is too late. 

‘* We would wish, therefore, to come to the aid of those who have 
taken this step, or are ready to take it. For this purpose, what We 
ourselves have thought of, and now propose to you, would be the 
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formation in England of a considerable fund for the help of converted 
Anglican clergymen. Our object is not and could not be, to obtain 
for them a position superior, or even equal to that which they have 
so nobly given up; for they would still have privations to undergo. 
But We would wish at least to secure for them the means of providing 
for their most urgent needs during the first years after their conver- 
sion, until they are able to obtain by their own efforts the resources 
required for a suitable maintenance. 

“We desire you, dearest son, to communicate with your brethren 
in the Episcopate, for the organisation of this work ; and to invite 
all who have the means of doing so to join with you for the realisa- 
tion of a project which affects the salvation of so many chosen souls. 

‘* Weare too well acquainted with your zeal, and that of the Bisho 
and clergy of England, and also with the generosity of Our Catholic 
children in England to doubt for a moment of the reception that will 
be given to this proposal which Our own heart has dictated to Us. 

‘*For your encouragement, dearest son, and as a token of Our 
affection, receive the Apostolic Blessing. 

‘**Rome, at St. Peter’s, August the 23rd, 1896. 

‘“* Pore Leo XIII.” 

This most tender and fatherly solicitude of the Vicar 
of Christ for his children who had been lost finds a 
sympathetic response in the generous heart of the 

atholic English Episcopate. We have already con- 
certed measures to carry the Holy Father’s desires 
into effect. With the deepest feelings of thanksgiving, 
reverence, and affection will the Bishops, the Priests 
and the Catholic laity of England welcome home those 
** who are come out of great tribulation.’’ They will 
share their bread with the hungry. 


** CONVERSION’’ NOT REUNION. 


Finally, let me with all affection urge those who 
piously desire Reunion with Rome no longer tq tem- 
porise with grace. Follow the generous alacrity of 
the Apostles: ‘‘ He called them, and they forthwith 
lett their nets and their father and followed Him’”’ 
(Matt. ~~ Persons desiring to act may communicate 
with any Bishop or Priest, or with myself, for instruc- 
tion and direction. 

Tarry not for Corporate Reunion ; it is a dream, 
and a snare of the evil one. We have all to be con- 
verted to God individually ; to learn of Christ to be 
meek and humble of heart, individually ; to take u 
our cross and follow Him, individually, each accord- 
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ing to his personal grace. The individual may no 
more wait for Corporate Reunion than he may wait 
for Corporate Conversion. The obligations of faith 
and submission to the Church are as peremptory and 
as binding on the individual as are the obligations of 
hope, charity, and contrition. And who that waits 
can a imself a continuance of time or of grace ? 
“ Work while it is day ; the night cometh when no 
man can work’”’ (John ix.). But, on the other hand, 
no one should offer himself, no one should be received 
into the Church, until convinced that he has found the 
Divine Teacher. He must be able to say with the 
Apostle, ‘‘ We have found the Messiah’’ (John i. 41). 
Men have been received into the Church, and pres- 
ently have gone back, or have drilted into infidelity, 
because they had not placed both their feet upon this, 
the only solid foundation of faith and religion. 


ROME’S DISINTERESTEDNESS. 


Some one may now be tempted to ask this question : 
Why are you so deeply interested in men outside your 
own Church? Why not leave them alone? Why not 
confine yourself to the care of your own followers ? 
To this i sogke. ** For Christ we are ambassadors, God 
as it were exhorting by us’’ (2 Cor. v. 20). We have 
a command to “ preach the Gospel to every creature,” 
and ‘‘ woe is unto me if | preach not the Gospel” 
(1 Cor. ix. 16). ‘‘ Caritas Dei urget nos’’; love for 
souls redeemed by the most Precious Blood compels 
us. For their sake ‘‘ Christ hath given to us the min- 
istry of reconciliation,’’ and many a priest among us, 
and many a consecrated virgin in her convent, and 
many a layman too, can say with perfect truthfulness, 
‘**] have great sadness and continual sorrow in my 
heart. For 1 wished myself to be an anathema from 
Christ, for my brethren, who are my kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh’’ (Romans ix.). These are the reasons 
why we never grow weary, never relax our efforts to 
restore to the English people their priceless inheritance 
—-the inheritance of which they were robbed by the 
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lust and ambition of sovereigns, the subserviency and 
— of the aristocracy, and the weakness of the 
ishops of that day. 


A FINAL APPEAL TO MARY. 


In conclusion, I speak a personal word to you who 
are witnesses and fellow-workers. We are dealing 
with no worldly interest, but with the Hand of God 
and the finger of Divine Grace. But remember it has 
been said, ‘‘ No man can come unto me except the 
Father draw him’”’ (John vi. 44). Our Heavenly Father 
is moved by prayer and by the sight of the Most Pre- 
cious Blood of his Son. ‘‘ It hath well pleased the 
Father to reconcile all things unto Himself, making 

eace through the Blood of His Cross (Col. i., 20). 

rayer is better than controversy, better than elo- 
quence. I rejoice to inform you that a great associa- 
tion of prayer for England is being formed in Catholic 
France. Father Ignatius Spencer’s work is about to 
be revived there upon a great scale. You can all 
pray. Use often, use daily, the Haz/ Mary and the 


Prayer to Our Blessed Lady, whose dowry we delight 

to be called—the prayer dictated for our use by Pope 

Leo, at the end of his letter Ad Anglos. Mary is omnip- 

otent with her Son. And she still bears in her heart 

a maternal and — love for England. It is a 
0) 


leasing and grateful thought that the Feast of Our 

ady of Mount Carmel fell this year on the famous 
Feria Quinta referred to in the Bull Afostolice Cure, 
and that the Bull itself is dated the day on whieh we 
were all celebrating the Festival of the Most Holy 
Name of Mary. Let us ever place all the interests of 
England in the hands ot that Queen and Mother, 
‘“ who has overcome all heresies.”’ 


EDITORIAL. 
** DRAWING THE NET.?”’ 


THE view which we took of the Pope’s letter in our 
last issue has been speedily and emphatically confirmed 
by no less an authority than Cardinal Vaughan. If 
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we are thankful for the outspoken distinctness of the 
Papal Bull, we are doubly gratetul to Cardinal Vaughan 
for so thoroughly clearing away any doubts as to the 
intention of the Bull, and the action to be taken upon 
it. Those who have been dreaming that Rome has 
changed, except in adapting her methods to the spirit 
of the age, as is well pointed out in the leading article 
in the 7imes of Tuesday, will have the illusions swept 
away and discover the truth of what they have been 
so often told, that the line of demarcation between 
Romanism and the truth is as sharply defined as ever. 
There can be no shadow of doubt that Cardinal 
Vaughan and his colleagues are in dead earnest for 
the conversion of England, and that, as has been ad- 
mitted for years, the Vatican is bending all its enor- 
mous resources upon England. We do not blame 
them for this. Indeed, if they really believe in their 
Church and her teachings, and we have not the re- 
motest reason for doubting the sincerity of Cardinal 
Vaughan, they must feel that it is of supreme impor- 
tance, and that, as Cardinal Vaughan says, the love of 
God constrains them to make the most strenuous 
efforts to win, for what they deem the truth, the race 
which has placed its mark upon the civilisation of the 
world as no other has done. Nor do we blame them 
for adopting the very tactics which Protestants are 
using in Roman Catholic countries. They have every 
right to do so, and are wise in paying us this sincerest 
flattery. The latest is announced in a letter from the 
Pope embodied in Cardinal Vaughan’s address. A 
fund is to be formed for the maintenance of those An- 
glican clergy who renounce their position in the Na- 
tional Church, in order to submit to the Pope, to pre- 
vent their being reduced to a state of destitution while 
preparing for another vocation. No doubt a large 
proportion of those who accept the invitation held out 
to them by Cardinal Vaughan will be prepared for the 
Roman priesthood, and sent back to work in or near 
their old spheres. This is exactly what Professor Ber- 
trand has been doing for some years in France for the 
Roman Catholic priests, numbers of whom have for- 
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saken the Apostate Church and have been helped to 
civil appointments by him. Others are now preaching 
the Gospel in the localities in which they ministered as 
Romanists, and, we may mention in assing, if he had 
the funds at his disposal, he could almost indefinitely 
extend his usefulness, for only on Monday we heard 
from Professor Bertrand that he has a number of cases 
waiting for the necessary funds to help them. The 
Cardinal tells us that in Nennss a sort of Prayer Union 
has been formed for the conversion of England, and in 
various ways Rome is fighting us with our own 
weapons. But of this we must not complain so long 
as it is open and above board, and when it ceases to be 
so she ceases to fight with Protestant weapons. The 
two great heresies which have become the centre of 
the Roman system, the sacrifice of the Mass, involving 
the miraculous powers of the priesthood, and the sub- 
stitution of the Virgin for Christ as the Mediator be- 
tween God and man, are reaffirmed with a distinctness 
and emphasis that cannot be mistaken. The teaching 
of the whole letter, except in its expressions of yearn- 
ing sympathy, so novel in official Roman documents, 
is as utterly opposed to the teaching of the Gospel as 
could well be conceived, and we trust we shall hear 
no more about the common ground between Rome 
and the Anglican Church, and of the Roman as a true 
branch of the Catholic Church, and characterising all 
attempts at the conversion of Romanists as foolish, if 
not absolutely wrong, proselytism. Surely a Church 
that teaches that the manifest blessing of God resting 
upon Protestant work is bestowed ex opere operantis, 
that daily repeating the Haz/ Mary is efficacious prayer, 
that Mary ‘‘is Omnipotent with her Son,”’ and ‘‘ still 
bears in her heart Maternal and Queenly love for Eng- 
land,’’ and directs the faithful *‘ to place all the inter- 
ests of England in the hands of that Queen and Mother 
who * has overcome all heresies,’’’ has abandoned the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith, and, while having 
a name to live, is dead, so that fidelity to Christ and 
pity for souls floundering with their blind guides in 
the ditch of error and superstition should impel Prot- 
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estants to insist upon the truth in its exclustveness as 
earnestly as Cardinal Vaughan insists upon his views, 
and to emulate the zeal of the Pope and his followers 
in England in prayerfully, unselfishly and lovingly 
seeking the true conversion ot those who are caught 
in the net which Cardinal Vaughan is so skilfully draw- 
ing. Whether that net will land quite as many as he 
anticipates, we doubt. We trust rather that this out- 
spoken statement will destroy the fancy picture of the 

nion of Christendom which has so fascinated the gaze 
of many of our Bishops that they have not been able 
to see the overwhelming dangers which threaten our 
Church, and convince them of the disastrous folly of 
nursing Sacerdotalism, and at the same time cause 
them to take such a stand, speak and act with sucha 
solemn consciousness of the responsibility resting upon 
them, as become the Bishops of a deliberately Protes- 
tant Church, and successors of men who laid down 
their lives in their fight to free their Church from the 
plague of these heresies, that they will convince the 
waverers of the unscriptural, unhistorical, unspiritual 
condition of the Church of Rome, and not only prevent 
their secession, but what is still better, lead them by a 
fresh investigation of the matter to embrace the simple 
truth as it is in Jesus. 





THE POPE ON ANGLICAN ORDERS. 
From 7he Outlook (New York), October 10, 1896. 


THE full text of the Papal Bull relating’to Anglican or- 
ders shows, as was anticipated by all careful students of 
the question, that the hope of securing any concession of 
claims on the part of the Roman Catholic Church was 
from the start wholly without foundation. There has 
been during the past fifteen years a notable reaction in 
the English Church toward what are known as High 
Church views. The Bishops, owing to the tact that 
both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury sympathize 
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with the High Church party, are now advanced Church- 
men in an overwhelming majority. The elaboration of 
service has gone on in all parts of England, and in 
many places ritualistic practices have succeeded the 
ancient simplicity. A small body of very advanced 
Churchmen under the leadership of Lord Halifax have 
gone so far that it is difficult to draw the line between 
their position and the Roman Catholic position, and 
this group of people have been hoping to gradually 
bring the English and the Roman Catholic Churches 
together by securing some concession from the Roman 
Catholic Cauech on the question of the validity of Eng- 
lish orders. The refusal of the Roman Church to 
recognize the validity of English orders has been the 

reat sethliag Sheek in the way of many advanced 

hurchmen who would otherwise have become Roman 
Catholics. The Roman Catholic Church has steadily 
insisted upon the reconfirmation of all converts from 
the English Church and the reordination of all English 
clergymen who wish to enter the Roman priesthood. 
A good many Roman Catholics have coquetted with 
this body of advanced Churchmen of late years, and 
are in a measure responsible for the belief which gained 
ground that the present Pope might be induced to 
modify the historic policy of the Church and let down 
the bars to English Catholics. Asa matter of fact, the 
Pope could not have done it without concessions which 
would have gone to the very core of the claims and 
pretensions of the Roman Catholic Church, and Leo 
well says in his Bull that the question submitted to-him * 
was already decided before its recent revival. The 
English Catholics in the Established Church must now 
choose between remaining in what they have practi- 
cally conceded to be a schismatical position, or going 
over, as Manning and Newman and many other mem- 
bers of the same party did years ago, to the Roman 
Catholic body. Asharpand decisive line has now been 
drawn between the two Churches ; a great deal of fog 
has been blown away ; and the advanced Churchmen 
cannot escape a decision which will doubtless deprive 
the English Church, to its advantage, of many who do 
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not really belong to its fold. The Pope’s decision is 
not only logically in accordance with the consistent 
policy of the Roman Catholic Church, but it is also of 
great advantage to any real movement toward Chris- 
tian unity. That unity will not come along the lines 
which English Catholics have sought ; it must be spir- 
itual before it can become organic or formal. 

The Pope’s frank declaration will also clear the 
minds of a great many people wth respect to the true 
afhliations of the English Church. Nothing has been 
more incomprehensible to intelligent students of the 
religious life of the English people than the vain at- 
tempt of a small body of advanced Churchmen and 
ritualists to make the fundamentally Protestant Church 
of England Catholic in the narrow sense of the word. 
The English Church is, as has been so often said of 
late, a true branch of the Catholic Church, but it is 
none the less, in spirit, in history, and by race tradi- 
tion, a Protestant body. It cannot be anything else 
without a surrender of its historic standards, a violation 
of its historic spirit, and a gross infidelity to its historic 
past. Without the exercise of private judgment, and 
the recognition of the validity of the action of the indi- 
vidual conscience, the English Church could not have 
been. When it ceases to be Protestant, it will cease to 
represent the spirit, the convictions, and the history of 
the English race—Protestant, not in the narrow sense 
of the term, as the creation or result of a protest 
against certain idolatrous practices and certain eccle- 
siastical usurpations, but Protestant in the assertion of 
religious liberty in harmony with ecclesiastical order. 
Nothing shows more clearly the unreality of the ad- 
vanced Catholic movement in the English Church than 
the attempt to separate that Church from all sympathy 
with or recognition of the tremendous moral and spir- 
itual life of the English people expressed through the 
Nonconformist churches, and to bring it into close 
—— and communion with the Roman Catholic 

hurch, which has now again formally denied the 
validity of its orders, and the remote Greek Church, 
with which it has almost nothing in common save an- 
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cient historic tradition. To turn away, as some of the 
advanced English Churchmen have done, from the re- 
ligious life of England, expressed through the Noncon- 
formist Churches, and strike hands with bodies so alien 
as the Roman Catholic and the Greek Churches, has 
been the height of folly. 

It will be well also if some members of the English 
Church are able to learn another lesson which lies writ- 
ten very clearly on this action of the Pope. That 
action is characterized by English Churchmen, justly, 
as a great piece of assumption, a cool claim to the posi- 
tion of infallibility, and the consequent authority to de- 
prive a great historic Church of its spiritual order and 
significance. Those English Churchmen who are in 
the habit of putting forth the claims of their own 
Church in arbitrary and exclusive terms will do well 
to remember that, in the thought and to the conscience 
of Nonconformists in all churches, they but reassert 
pretensions kindred to those of the Pope; they claim 
for themselves the same kind of authority which the 
resent when it is claimed by the Pope. Christian mod- 
eration is imposed upon all men who claim exclusive 
religious privileges and the exclusive command of re- 
ligious authority. Bishop Potter’s words, spoken in 
this city last week, may well be laid to heart : 

‘* The Christian world has learned to read and think. It is a jury 
before which the claims of ecclesiastical systems must needs be ar- 
raigned, whether they willorno. It has not lost—this clear-seeing, 
modern age, as some doleful pelicans upon our ecclesiastical housetop 
would fain have us helieve—the instinct of faith or the ready mind 
and will to obey the Eternal Voice. But it must beclear that you-and 
I, and all others who claim to be the organs of that Voice—the repre- 


sentatives of a divine authority—have some other justification for such 
a claim than the colossal audacity with which we make it.’’ 





ROME IN AMERICA. 
BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEST. 
From 7he Independent (New York), October 15, 1896. 


CARDINAL SATOLLI, the envoy of Pope Leo XIII to 
the Catholic clergy and laity of these United States, 
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has been recalled to Rome by his master. The first 
Delegate’s residence in this country nears its end. His 
successor has been appointed, and is now on his way 
to Washington to enter into his office. 

It cannot be out of place to cast a glance over the 
official career of Cardinal Satolli while among us; to 
examine his mission and ask if it be a success ; to in- 
vestigate whether he has notably achieved the object 
for which he was sent to America by his illustrious 
patron. 

No doubt, among the reasons why Satolli, in prefer- 
ence to others, was intrusted with this new and impor- 
tant embassy by Leo XIII, there was one personal to 
both ; the Poet wished to honor in a peculiar manner 
his whilom pupil of the days long ago in Perugia, 
whom he tenderly regards with an old man’s indul- 
gence as his protégé and son. Satolli was not one of 
those trained diclounts, scions of noble Italian families, 
educated and formed at the Roman Curia in prepara- 
tion for their afterward representing the Holy See in 
various capacities at foreign courts. He was but a son 
of provincial people, a plain professor of theology, a 
lifelong student, unknown outside the Urban schools, 
when the affection of the old Pope singled him out to 
be the first resident representative of clerical Rome in 
the great Republic of the West. Viewed in this light, 
Mgr. Satolli’s mission has been a success ; for it served 
as a sufficient excuse why the favorite of the reigning 
Pope should be raised to the highest dignity which it 
is in the gift of his patron to bestow. The embassy to 
the United States may yet turn out to have been but a 
stepping-stone to the Papacy itself. 

ut what about the practical results to the American 
Church, the solid benefits to religion, the final settle- 
ment of clerical disputes, the gain to ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, which we would naturally expect to proceed 
from the presence of an — Delegate with plen- 
ary power among us? We regret to have to say that 
Delegate Satolli will depart from our shores, after an 
official residence of several years, without leaving be- 
hind him any deep and permanent traces of his pres- 
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ence. He has, indeed, led the march in gorgeous re- 
ligious processions with all the ¢c/at and pomp ota 
direct representative of the Supreme Pontiff ; he has 
graced many ecclesiastical assemblages ; he has been 
dined and féted at many a hospitable board among the 
most prominent people of Church and State ; but was 
it requisite for the American Church to import a papal 
representative to adorn social functions? Was it to be 
a picturesque figurehead in this land of fakes and 
anomalies that Satolli came here with such a resonant 
flourish of trumpets? Was it gingerbread triumphs 
that the rank and file of the common clergy, the parties 
most keenly interested, expected from the Pope's a/ter 
ego whose words, we were solemnly told, would be per- 
emptory, whose decisions were to be final, and whose 
jurisdiction was understood to be plenary and absolute ? 

But is there any necessity at all for an official repre- 
sentative of the Holy See in America? Since we have 
here an ecclesiastical organization, the splendid ma- 
chinery of the hierarchy ruling the lower clergy and 
laity, | think that no true friend of the Catholic Church 
will hesitate for a moment in answering this question 
in the affirmative. Yes, a thousand times, yes. The 
very fact that before Satolli was two years here, five 
hundred appeals coming from priests against the rul- 
ings of their bishops were made to him as Apostolic 
Delegate, conclusively proves the crying need that 
exists for some spiritual authority in this country, who 
can determine definitely, and at once and forever, those 
clerical lawsuits which could not otherwise be settled 
without recourse being had to Rome—a proceeding al- 
ways attended by tiresome delays and exhausting ex- 
penses. And there are at this moment many hundreds 
of such cases pigeonholed in the congested archives of 
the Delegate’s official residence in Washington. But 
out of all these actions-at-law, how rag A important 
cases have been thoroughly sifted by the Delegate or 


his assistant, the merits of the litigants judicially 
weighed, and a final judgment actually pronounced ? 
The settled cases are like the visits of angels, few and 
few between. Lx uno disce omnes. 
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What has become of the perpetual squabbles between 
the gentle and amiable Bishop Bonacum and his alleged 
refractory priests, that have disgraced the Catholic 
Church Sow years in the diocese of Lincoln, Neb. ? 
Are they not continually bobbing up again at intervals, 
either in the secular or Church courts, to the dismay 
and scandal of the faithful? But all these cases have 
been officially brought time and again before Satolli 
through appeals from the contestants. What has this 
Apostolic Delegate with supreme authority from 
Christ’s Vicar—this Rome in America—done to re- 
strain these brawling ecclesiastics from ever and anon 
washing their soiled linen in public places? Very lit- 
tle. Satolli, indeed, tried at first to cast the oil of 
peace on the troubled waters, and would fain end these 
evil-smelling recriminations with soft words, which, 
however, failed to turn away priestly wraths. These 
gentle remonstrances he followed up with a move par- 
taking of a Machiavellian character. Instead of criti- 
cally investigating the matter to the bottom, summon- 
ing those troublesome ecclesiastics before his tribunal 
and deciding their case peremptorily then and there in 
accordance with canon law and the practice of the 
Roman Church, the canny Italian thought by a flank 
movement to abstract the fuel that kept the unholy 
fires of discord alive. Holding out specious induce- 
ments to a priest, in Lincoln diocese, named Corbett, 
regarded by both sides as the most tireless and ener- 
getic element in stirring up the strife, and whom the 
peace-loving Bonacum viewed as the head and front of 
the offending, Satolli persuaded the alleged firebrand 
to abandon the scene of contention and betake himself 
to Washington, D. C. The papal peacemaker sagely 
thought that, with Corbett a thousand miles away, the 
clerical hostilities would collapse from inanition. But 
alas! In the public press we see daily that the guerilla 
warfare in the church of Nebraska goes bravely on. 
Poor Corbett hung around for months ‘‘ the city of 
magnificent distances,’’ snubbed and despised on every 
side by ecclesiastics. Essaying, under the auspices of 
Satolli, to enter the Catholic University, Rector Keane 
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SS refused him permission to matriculate. Cor- 
ett’s dream was to pursue a course of canon law at 
the University, graduate with a diploma, then open a 
clerical law office near the Delegate’s residence, and 
practise in his court. Doubtless, if the inexorable 
vicissitude of things permits these good intentions to 
be realized, clerical advocate Corbett will have many 
opportunities to stick thorns in the sides of some 
militant American bishops. But we are digress- 


ing. 

Tees lies the reason why the mission of Mgr. Satolli 
to the United States has been a failure. What has he 
done? Let some of his friends point this out. What 
great result or results has he effected in America? 
"Tis true that he reconciled Dr. McGlynn to the 
Church, and removed censures from some ecclesiastics 
who were debarred for years from exercising their 
priestly functions. But these deeds of clemency, al- 
though at the time seeming as huge as mountains, de- 
served by no means the importance then attributed to 
them. nd even then how many more of these achieve- 
ments did he further accomplish? Was the representa- 
tive of great Rome scared at the ululation raised by a 
few interested henchmen of the New York archiepisco- 

al curta when he struck off the spiritual shackles that 
Sonata the soul of the valiant McGlynn? It would seem 
so. How is it that, if we have had Rome here in 
America, Dr. Louis Lambert, the world-wide known 
editor and publicist, was lately obliged to proceed to 
the Eternal City, ata great expense of time and money, 
and to struggle there for months fighting his righteous 
battle against the tyrannical ‘‘ mandaments’’ of his dio- 
cesan superior? How is it that many other cases have 
been carried beyond the seas to the headquarters ot 
Catholicity, if we have Rome here in America ? 

Either Satolli Aas had delegated to him the plenary 
and absolute powers of the vicar of Christ, or he did 
not possess such authority! If the first alternative be 
verified, then from a careful scrutiny of his official 
actions we are forced to say that he has never exercised 
them. Do we infer from this the other alternative, 
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t.e., that the spiritual faculties conferred upon Satolli 
were very limited ? 

However this may be, we are safe in asserting that 
any representative of the Pope who comes to this coun- 
try simply as a sort of clerical arbiter—possessing, in- 
deed, the power to judge and determine, but lacking 
the sanction necessary to see that his decisions are car- 
ried out and that they mean something—will always 
succeed Satolli in his failure as he does in his office. 
Experience proves that it is difficult to settle the dis- 
agreements of professedly religious people. Each 
= to the dispute usually regards himself as inde- 
easibly in the right, and a clothes himself 
in the vig. | of self-righteousness. There is no earth- 
ly use for a halfway house in Washington, by way of 
another tribunal between America and Rome. We 
have already here two clerical courts, and do not need 
another ejusdem faring. We have the diocesan or 
bishop’s court, and the court of the Metropolitan, with 
sgeutant jurisdiction ; but it is little service that either 
of these courts has ever effected in causing peace be- 
tween belligerent churchmen. When men undertake 
any kind of litigation—whether lay or clerical—they 
are never satished with halfway measures, nor con- 
tented with anything less than a competent tribunal, 
which is empowered to pronounce a decision both ab- 
solute and unappealable. Satolli’s decisions—where his 
official actions could be dignified with the name of de- 
cisions—were endowed with neither the one nor the 
other quality. Of few of the cases he attempted to 
settle could it be predicated : “ Roma locuta est ; causa 
finita est.” Consequently, it is apparent that we have 
as yet no supreme ecclesiastical court in America. 
And even playing the réle of grand Pacificator, Satolli 
has been a grand disappointment. In most cases where 
he tried his hand at settling old broils, belligerent 
bishops and priests refused to be pacified. As for 
priests having difficulties with the bishops, they have 
yet to go to Rome. And if men in pursuit of what 
they deem justice are finally forced to appeal to head- 
quarters, the sooner they go to Rome, the better, if 
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they wish to have the final word said on their cases. 
A halfway house in Washington—another limited court 
in this country—is, for the unfortunate priest at vari- 
ance with his powerful prelate, but a breeder of that 
hope deferred which maketh the heart sick. 

However, we must admit that the mere appointment 
to this country of an Apostolic Delegate has been 
fraught with some precious fruit to the discipline of 
the Catholic Church. His very presence here is a per- 
petual menace to prelates who have long been accus- 
tomed to rule their clergy and laity—not according to 
the universal laws of the Church, but after the behests 
of their own sweet wills. The form of the Papal Dele- 
gate in Washington looms up over every diocese in the 
country im terrorem before the eyes of those exalted 
churchmen who are wont to play the tyrant and, exer- 
cising arbitrary powers, lord it over their clergy and 
laity. 

Yet this profound moral impression on all classes of 
Catholics only manifests more lucidly the necessity in 
the American church ot so much for a papal official as 
for a resident official endowed with plenary and abso- 
lute spiritual faculties to settle each and every litiga- 
tion that may arise in the Church. 

Our Delegate will be a unique figure in the motley 
ranks of the foreign ambassadors at the Capital ; and 
this figure is by no means dwarfed by the fact that his 
presence here is not officially recognized by what used 
to be called ‘‘ the secular arm.’’ He will bea welcome 
guest at the homes of intelligence, of fashion and of 
luxury. He towers up the most conspicuous object in 
the sage of the j tte Are Church—which 1s, un- 
doubtedly, the brightest and most valuable jewel in the 
tiara of the Supreme Pontiff. We begrudge him not 
at all the honors that are heaped on him ; we are rather 
proud of them. But these and similar glories are only 
ephemeral and adventitious as far as regards the 

hurch and the faithful. They will little solace a 
Church if it be torn in pieces by intestine warfare, and 
oppressed by tyrants in the garb of shepherds. Only 
a supreme court of last resort will create peace and 
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satisfaction. Only a Delegate at Washington with 


— — powers can be justly regarded as 
ome in America. 





THE TEACHING OF BUDDHA—IS IT THE 
TEACHING OF CHRIST? 


BY PROFESSOR DAVID GILMORE. 
From The Standard (Chicago), October 3, 1896. 


IN comparing two systems of thought, if our com- 
parison is to yield us any just conclusion, we must be 
sure to compare these systems in those parts which are 
essential to the systems. It will not do to confine our 
comparison to elements which are accidental. The 
existence of many similarities in two religious systems 
does not necessarily prove that the systems are similar, 
any more than the existence of many words common 
to two languages proves that the languages are closely 
related to each other. To prove any essential similar- 
ity between two religions, the similarities between 
them must be found in those fundamental ideas, out of 
which the systems grow, and whose pervasive influence 
makes the systems what they are. 

In comparing religions, where shall we seek the basis 
of comparison? In what domain shall we find the 
ideas which are fundamental and essential to a relig- 
ion? The bone and sinew of a religion lie in its theol- 
ogy rather than in its ethics—in its philosophical rather 
than in its moral ideas. Granted, that there is a neces- 
sary connection between religion and ethics ; but this 
does not necessitate the conclusion that ethics is a part 
of religion. However closely intertwined in their 
[see geee workings, the two chiens remain (like hus- 

and and wife) two in individuality, though one in in- 
terest. Ethical thinking is largely independent of re- 
ligious thinking. The ethical ideas implanted by the 
Creator in the human breast come to the front, what- 
ever be a man’s religious belief. Given the ethical 
ideas acknowledged by a man, you cannot with any 
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certainty deduce what form of religious belief he pro- 
fesses, or whether he professes any form of religious be- 
lief at all. Obviously, then, we shall go astray if we 
regard ethics as a fundamental part of religion. One 
of the objects of religion is to furnish a foundation for 
ethics. In comparing two religious systems, therefore, 
we must go deeper down than their ethical ideas ; we 
must base our comparison upon those theologico-philo- 
sophical ideas, by which religion seeks to furnish a mo- 
tive and a foundation for ethics. Practically, we shall 
not go far astray if we accept as fundamental to a re- 
ligion those ideas which the professors of that religion 
agree in regarding as fundamental. 

Comparisons have often been made between Bud- 
dhism and Christianity upon the ethical side. Froma 
consideration of the similarities existing between the 
ethical teachings of the two systems, the conclusion has 
been drawn that they were in substantial harmony, or 
that at least the difference between them was not so 
much a discord as a musical dissonance, prepared by 
the great Master, and easily resolvable into a harmo- 
nious cadence, to lead up to which it had been de- 
signedly introduced. 

But is this so? Are these two religions at bottom so 
harmonious? It is the object of this article to examine 
some of the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism and 
see how they compare with Christian doctrines. 

Perhaps no ideas have been more generally recog- 
nized by Buddhists as fundamental to their religion 
than what are called the ‘* Four Noble Truths.” Per- 
haps no ideas have done more to color the thinking of 
those who profess that religion. Most students of the 
subject would admit that without these ideas, Buddhism 
would not be Buddhism. We shall measurably attain 
the end we have in view by seeing how far these same 
‘* Noble Truths” are in accord with the Christian re- 
ligion. 

" take my statement of these truths from the Bud- 
dhist scriptures. In the book called ‘‘ the Dhamma- 
pada”’ they are said to be: *‘ Sorrow, the cause of sor- 
row, the escape from sorrow, and the noble eightfold 
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, 


path which leads to the cessation of sorrow.’ 
194. 


Stanza 


‘* The first truth is of sorrow. Be not mocked ! 
Life, which ye prize, is long-drawn agony ; 
Only its pains abide ; its pleasures are 

As birds which light and fly.” 


So has a modern singer of Buddhism expounded the 
first of the ‘* Noble Truths.’’ Pessimism of the school 
of Schopenhauer—that lies at the foundation of Bud- 
dhism. Existence is an evil and a bitter thing ; its 
pleasures are illusive and transitory, only its pains are 
real and abiding. And it is not only upon this present 
life that Buddhism places this stigma. It teaches that 
= is inseparable from existence. Even the Buddhist 
eaven ' is shadowed by the knowledge that its occu- 
pants may not abide there, but must in time depart and 
may be plunged into the most distressful earthly lot, 
or even into the deepest hell. Even the heavenly life 
Buddhism conceives as an evil thing—less evil than the 
earthly life, but still evil. It will admit no possibility 
of any individual existence which shall not be painful. 

This is very discordant with the Christian belief. 
While we admit, as we must admit, the existence of 
sorrow, we deny that life is all sorrow. We deny that 
life, even here, need be preponderatingly painful. We 
hold that a merciful Father has poured sweet as well as 
bitter into man’s cup, and that the pleasure of life is as 
real and as abiding as the pain. And we look forward 
to an existence where we shall “ obtain joy and glad- 
ness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away’’—an ex- 
istence free from sorrow, made up wholly of bliss. 
But the possibility of any such thing is denied point 
blank by the first ‘‘ Noble Truth’’ of Buddhism. 

The second truth is the cause of sorrow. This the 
Buddhist finds in desire. It is the blind and foolish 
desire for existence which binds men to existence, and 
consequently to sorrow. A man dies, but there is in 


? It should be understood that by ‘‘ heaven”’ I do not mean Nirvana. 
Besides Nirvana (upon whose meaning I touch later on) the Buddhists 
recognize a number of heavens, whose occupants enjoy many pleas- 
ures, mostly of a sensual nature. 
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him a desire for life ; hence he is reborn—he re-enters 
upon a life which can never bring him happiness, which 
must be full of pain. 

Here we stand upon ground how foreign to the 
Christian system! Can a Christian accept the Bud- 
dhist explanation of the cause of sorrow? Let us see. 
That explanation amounts to this : that evil is inherent 
in existence, and that man is bound to existence by 
desire, which causes his continual rebirth. Rebirth, 
or transmigration, is of course quite inconsistent with 
the teaching of the Christian religion. This being so, 
we need not consider the cause of rebirth. We hows 
already seen that Christianity denies the inherence of 
evil in existence. The Buddhist explanation of the 
cause of sorrow is very different from the Christian 
idea, which holds that sorrow is not inherent in the 
world, but was introduced, and is maintained by sin— 
by disobedience to the will of God. Thus we find the 
second truth, too, in conflict with Christianity. 

Let us notice, in passing, how different is Buddhism 
from Christianity in its promiscuous condemnation of 
desire as desire. Christianity condemns only inordi- 
nate and sinful desires, it sanctions innocent desires. 
Buddhism condemns, and inthe nature of the case must 
condemn all desire, simply as desire. ‘* Regulate de- 
sire,’’ says Christianity, ‘* Suppress desire,’’ says Bud- 
dhism. 

The third truth is, the escape from sorrow. This, in 
the Buddhist system, is just what might be expected. 
Sorrow being inseparably associated with existence 
the only way to escape from sorrow is to escape from 
existence. And since existence is caused by desire, 
the only way to escape from existence is to crush out 
desire. Gautama Buddha himself is believed to have 
uttered the following stanzas : 

‘*T have run through many existences seeking for the builder of the 


house, and finding him not ; painful is continual rebirth. 
‘* But, builder of the house,' thou art seen ; thou shalt not build up 


' By the builder of the house we mean the cause of rebirth. When 
discovered, this is seen to be desire, as explained above. It is not 
God. Buddhism has no God. 
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the house again ; all thy rafters are broken, the ridge-pole is shat- 
tered ; my mind is dissolved. I have attained to the destruction of 
desires.’’—Dhammapada, St. 153, 154. 

The aim of Buddhist experimental religion is to lead 
its followers up to annihilation. Every Buddhist looks 
forward to a time when, in earth or pe in heaven, he 
shall have freed his mind not only from all sin but from 
all desire, and shall enjoy a holy and tranquil state, 
which will in a few months or years terminate in death 
—a death with no life to follow. 

Now whether the much discussed term zirvana, 
designate that annihilation which is supposed to end 
the good Buddhist, or the sanctified state which pre- 
cedes and results in that annihilation, or whether it be 
alike applicable to both things, is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to our present discussion. The fact remains true 
of Gautama— 

‘« That all the all he had for needy man 
Was nothing, and his best of being was 
But not to be.’’ 

This is diametrically opposed to the escape from sor- 
row set before us by Christ. Whereas Buddhism offers 
us a release from sin, leading to eternal death, Chris- 
tianity offers us a release from sin leading to eternal 
life. And here we come upon one of the reasons which 
make it so hard to reach the Buddhist with the gospel. 
The good news which Christianity brings is that ** God 
so loved the world that he gave Bis only begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’’ But perishing, ‘‘the entire 
destruction of mind and body,” is = what his relig- 
ion has taught the Buddhist to aim for, and eternal life 
(admitting it to be possible) is just what his religion 
has taught himto shun. Hence he needs a real mental 
revolution before he can come to regard Christianity 
in the light of an evangel at all. 

The fourth ‘‘ Noble Truth” is the “ noble eightfold 
path which leads to the cessation of sorrow.” This 
consists of ‘‘ right views, right thoughts, right speech, 

right actions, right living, right exertion, right recol- 
lection, right meditation.”” The way of salvation isa 
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way of salvation by works. All the above-mentioned 
elements of the eightfold path are regarded as the re- 
sult of man’s own exertion—not at all as the fruit of 
any divine power working in man “to will and to do 
of his good pleasure.’’ Humanity is supposed to con- 
tain within itself all that is necessary to its own perfect- 
ing. To all this we have to oppose the declaration of 
the scripture : ‘* By the works of the law shall no flesh 
be justified.’”” The Buddhist, like the Jew, makes his 
boast in the law ; and like the Jew he fails to see that 
‘‘ the law is our faidagogos to bring us to Christ.’” We 
find that the ‘* Fourth Noble Truth”’ is as inconsistent 
with the Christian scheme of doctrine as the other 
three have been found. 

To sum up the discussion, we find that, however 
much Buddhism may resemble Christianity in its ethi- 
cal teaching, it does not resemble it in its fundamental 
doctrines. More than this, we have found these doc- 
trines decidedly at variance with Christianity. A be- 
liever in Christianity must reject every one of these 
“ Four Noble Truths.” One whoaccepts them cannot 
at the same time give credence to the Christian system. 
A Buddhist, in accepting Christianity, has not merely 
to add to his mental furnishing ideas of which he was 
previously ignorant, he has to rid his mind of ideas 
which have been the very corner-stone of his thinking. 

Should we take the foundation truths of Christianity 
as our starting point, we should find them as opposed 
to Buddhism as we have found those of Buddhism to 
be opposed to Christianity. ‘‘I1 delivered unto you 
first of all,” says Paul, ‘‘ that Christ died for our sins.’’ 
Forgiveness and atonement constitute the kernel of 
Christianity. Buddhism definitely excludes both of 
these ideas. We must bear the consequences of our 
deeds to the utmost. There is no escape. 

‘*If aman speaks or acts with an evil mind, then sorrow follows 
him as the wheel follows the hoof of the ox that draws the cart. Ifa 
man speaks or acts with a pute mind, then happiness follows him like 
a shadow that never leaves him.’’—Dhammapada, St. 1, 2. 

We reap our sowing inexorably—there is no forgive- 
ness in the whole Buddhist system. And just as little 
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place is found for the idea of atonement. The Bud- 
dhist scripture declares : 

‘* By oneself is evil done, by himself is one defiled ; by oneself is 
evil left undone, by himself is one purified ; purity and impurity are 
individual concerns, no one could purify another.’’—Dhammapada, 
St. 165. 

This stanza is typical Buddhist doctrine. One can- 
not accept it and still join in John’s song of praise, 
‘* Unto him that loveth us and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood.”’ 

Thus much by way of example ; other fundamental 
truths of Christianity would be found in similar conflict 
with Buddhism. 

Iam not here arguing to show the falsity of Bud- 
dhism or the truth of Christianity. What I am to 
point out is the fundamental and irreconcilable conflict 
existing between the systems of Buddha and of Christ. 
The teaching of one, if really believed, makes it quite 
impossible to believe that of the other. 

aptist College, Rangoon, Burma. 





THE PREACHING OF TO-DAY. 
From The British Weekly (London), September 10, 1896. 


Many of our correspondents complain that the Gos- 
pel is not preached in certain pulpits. Ministers, they ~ 
say, turn aside to the discussion of social questions, to 
biographical lectures and the like. Even when they 
preach about Christ and Christianity, they do not an- 
nounce glad tidings ; they merely give good advice. 
The secrets and mysteries and powers of grace are ap- 
parently unknown to them. “‘ Flesh and blood hath 
revealed it unto thee,”’ is the criticism that might be 
passed upon many a sermon. 

There is no doubt much truth in this, but before we 
condemn too hastily certain considerations must be 
taken into account. In the first place, the ministers 
and the hearers of this generation were righteousl 
weary of dogmatic formulas out of which the life had 
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passed. Systematic theology, which is the abstract 
theory of the truths of religion, which refers the facts 
and method of revelation and redemption to general 
principles, is the noblest of sciences, but it needs con- 
tinually to be re-stated and renewed. The Scripture 
in itself needs no translation, and remains fresh because 
it is directly experimental. But systems based upon 
Scripture often survive ina fashion after the life has 
gone out of them, and the result of their tyranny is to 
create a violent aversion to everything like ordered re- 
ligious thought. Many men who started their ministry 
with a series of dogmas which they found that they 
could not verify or apply, and which in many cases 
they doubted, ine gone to the opposite extreme. 
They have fled from the theologians to the Lord Him- 
self ; they have sought to go straight to Christ's feet, 
to listen to His words; and they have become impa- 
tient even of the living and experimental forms in which 
Apostles have set forth the final manifestation of saving 
love. In this way, incomplete, fragmentary, and con- 
tradictory as their teaching has often been, they have 
sometimes gained the hearts of those who were weary 
of accepted solutions, who had learned by rote in child- 
hood what professed to be the last word on the rela- 
tions between God and man, and who with growing 
knowledge had come to distrust it deeply, if not to re- 
ject it utterly. 

It has to So remembered also that in very many in- 
stances the theological education of preachers is dis- 
tressingly defective. Their minds have not been roused, 
they have not been filled with strong ideas, and they 
have been left empty, to quite a surprising degree, of 
necessary knowledge. Even now there is no church in 
which it can be said that theological education has 
progressed in any degree corresponding to the advance 
and quickening of the general understanding. Preach- 
ers labour under a special disability. Long ago Pro- 
fessor Seeley pointed out that they have not the induce- 
ments and facilities that some other classes have for 
supplying in after life the defects of their early train- 
ing. ‘‘A lawyer, for example, is introduced by his 
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profession to a mass of new and most important knowl- 
edge, and at the same time spurred on by ambition, 
and by the certainty that success will bear some pro- 

ortion to real desert, to make himself master of it 

he consequence is that he receives a second education 
far more thorough and profound than that of his youth. 
But the clerical profession is not so situated.’’ In not 
a few cases men go to the charge of congregations 
without any theological training at all. They are in- 
troduced to the wearing life of a popular preacher, 
where they have no opportunities for study except what 
they can make for themselves in railway carriages. 
They are thus at the mercy of the last book they read, 
and are utterly unable to place it in the evolution of 
thought. We have observed that the theology of rail- 
way carriages is the most dogmatic, intolerant, and ex- 
communicating of all. 

Further, Christian minds have been sorely pressed 
by the force of the attack on supernaturalism which 
has been made from every side. Even when they have 
failed to assimilate the new scientific and philosophical 
conceptions, ee are affected by the atmosphere around 
them. . The intellect of Europe has gone through a vast 
revolution, the effects of which the most ignorant feel. 
They are thus driven to keep in the background the 
great supernatural facts of the Gospel, to imagine an 
antagonism between our Lordand His Spirit, to retreat 
to that standing ground of ethics which alone seems 
safe and tenable. They insist upon the ethical perfec- 
tion to which Christ has called us, and it is bare justice 
to say of the least believing and the least instructed 
men of this school that even when they preach as mere- 
ly teachers of righteousness their idea of righteousness 
is greatly in advance of that held by the same school 
in previous times. 

nd there is more than this. We firmly believe 
that of the vast majority it is true that they hold to the 
supernatural, and that one day the supernatural facts 
and revelations of the Gospel will find their due place 
in a systematised dogma. The Christian pulpit is not 
the place for those who do not believe in the supernatu- 
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ral. It is not the place for preaching doubts, but for 
preaching certainties. Even those who most insist on 
the ethical teaching of Christ as His great benediction 
to the race do in many cases recognise that over against 
the moral teaching of Christ must be set the new birth, 
that the new birth and nothing less can supply the 
forces which will enable men to answer the call ot 
Christ, and to ascend the hill of God. Instead of being 
impatient of contradictions in these teachers, it is wise 
and Christian rather to give them time to range them- 
selves with the Holy Catholic Church, and to confess 
Christ as the Redeemer as well as the Teacher of the 
world. If the mountains do not move at their teach- 
ing, perhaps a sycamore tree may be stirred out of its 
place. 

It is, besides, superlatively important that preachers 
should confine themselves to what they intensely be- 
lieve. We are convinced that there is no preaching 
quite so powerless as the dead preaching of dead theo- 
logical formulas. What goes to the heart must be vital- 
ised by burning conviction. No doubt there are dan- 
gers. They have been impressively manifested in the 
course of Ritschlianism in Germany, which has issued 
in a purely regulative theology, and in an ethical sys- 
tem, and in death. Our only fear tor Nonconformity 
in this country is that it may gradually lose its hold on 
the supernatural, clinging at first to fragments, and 
then rejecting these. Nonconformity is not the main 
thing. Better than an unbelieving Nonconformity 
would bea believing Church of England, even a believ- 
ing Roman Catholic Church. But we are persuaded 
that the dangers will be surmounted, that the Gospel 
will be received and preached in its glorious fulness, 
and that the Church will rise from the dead with the 
New Testament in her hands. 


A very large number have written with much pas- 
sion on the Higher Criticism as an enemy to faith, and 
as responsible for much religious indifference. The 
strain of our correspondence is fairly represented in a 
othing but a whole Bible will save 


few sentences, 
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mankind. If a minister does not believe the Bible to 
be the Word of God from cover to cover he has no 
right to enter a pulpit. What power can half-believers 
have in our time? Induce people to doubt one fact in 
the Bible, and they soon begin to doubt the whole. If 
a minister is to be popular and useful he must be pre- 
yared to take his stand upon ‘the Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible.’” We reply to this 
that the question tor a minister ought never to be, ‘* Is 
this popular ? is this useful? is this safe?’’ His ques- 
tion should be simply, ‘Is this true?’’ It would no 
doubt make things easier for us if we had a book every 
part of which could be understood, and every part of 
which was beyond doubt. But what we have to do 
with is the fact that ministers might be tempted to jus- 
tify themselves to their people for concealing the truth 
on the ground that it is not good forthem. They 
might say, It is better for you to be kept in the dark, 
to be saved from the distraction of speculation. But 
their people know better. Intheir heart of hearts they 
will not believe it. For it is not true. 

Again, to say that Biblical criticism is an enemy to 
faith is to contradict the plainest facts. Not so very 
long ago the whole armoury of popular scepticism was 
drawn from the early books of the Bible. It was taken 
for granted that every statement must be understood 
in its literal meaning, and must be defended as histori- 
cally accurate. This was the line taken by Mr. Brad- 
laugh and others. As the result of a more enlightened 
conception of revelation this kind of scepticism has of 
late disappeared. Further, those who accepted the 
literal inspiration of every line in the Bible were till 
recently amazingly ignorant of its real purport. We 
hold, and the Christian critics hold that God has no 
message to the believing soul which the Bible does not 
set forth. We believe that in order to take home the 
gracious words of God we must put ourselves side by 
side with psalmist and prophet and apostle, and see the 
heart of love which He opened to them, and know it 
to be now a heart of love to us. Not so long ago all 
the use made of the prophets was to pick out beautiful 
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texts and passages here and there, and read into them 
the final message of the Spirit. Now we are entering 
into our heritage, and discovering for ourselves that 
the substance of ail Scripture is the Word of God, and 
that no part of Scripture can be neglected if we are to 
obtain the normal form of Christianity. There have 
been and there will be many who will see only the de- 
structive side of criticism, but here again we say that 
these men have no right inthe pulpit. It is the busi- 
ness of the pulpit not to destroy, but to buildup. The 
Christian people of this country ought to be told far 
more clearly than they have been told by many of their 
accepted guides who ae the truth, that many of the 
results of criticism have been established beyond con- 
troversy, that serious opposition on the part of schol- 
ars has practically quite ceased, and that for good or 
for evil the situation has to be faced frankly. On the 
other hand, it is true that criticism is establishing more 
and more clearly the existence of a higher element than 
the merely natural in the Old Testament history. 
With patience, with faith, with wisdom, we may well 
hope to see, and at no distant day, the authority of the 
Bible more commanding than it has ever been. The 
humblest believer will find that much has been given, 
and that nothing has been taken away, that all the old 
uses are still possible, and that the old faith is more 
than ever possible—the faith of *‘ an old woman who sits 


reading her Bible deeply trustful because of the world 
to come.”’ 





CURRENT THOUGHT. 








The Bible. 


’ Tue widespread and deplorable 
ignorance of the Bible which ex- 
ists in the United States is the 
subject of an article in our Bos- 
ton religious contemporary, the 
Watchman. It says that even 
churchgoing people and Sunday- 
school youths are unfamiliar with 
the contents of the sacred book : 


‘‘A generation is growing up 
in our Sunday-schools, which is 

ractically unacquainted with the 

ible. Lineaty men of high 
standing deplore the popular ig- 
norance of the Scriptures ; minis- 
ters say they can no longer take 
it for granted that the simplest 
biblical allusions will be under- 
stood by some of the members of 
their congregations, who have 
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spent ten years or more in the 
Sunday-school; the _ religious 
press teems with complaints that 
Christian people do not know 
their Bibles; the daily papers, 
during the last two or three years, 
have repeatedly emphasized the 
unfamiliarity of the people with 
the Scriptures ; and educational 
institutions have found it neces- 
sary to make special provision for 
acquainting their pupils with the 
Bible, deeming it at least a re- 
roach to an educated person to 
be unfamiliar with the Bible. If 
any one doubts the extent of pop- 
ular ignorance of the Bible among 
the young people, even of Chris- 
tian families, let him test an aver- 
age class of boys or girls, anda 
few questions will convince the 
most sceptical.”’ 

Weare surprised at the breadth 
of these statements. They are 
surely broader than they ought 
to be. 

Yet since the remarks of the 
Watchman were printed, their 
truth has been affirmed by many 
of our other religious contempo- 
raries, who quote the declarations 
of clergymen in support of them. 
Even a foreign periodical, the 
Quarterly Review of London, 
refers in its last number to the 
prevalent American ignorance of 
the Bible. 

If the Watchman’s statements 


are trustworthy, if bog are 
founded upon sufficient knowl- 
edge, we, too, say with the 


Watchman that this ignorance is 
deplorable. 

Yet we learn from the eightieth 
annual report of the American 
Bible Society that the yearly sales 
of the Bible in the United States 
are large enough to give the en- 
tire population the opportunity of 

ssessing it. The copies issued 
in the year covered by the last re- 
port amounted to 1,750,283, and, 
although about one half of them 
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were distributed in foreign coun- 
tries in languages other than the 
English, we = have the better 
part of a million copies left tor 
the United States. That is fora 
single year. During the eighty 
years of the society’s existence 
the number of Bibles printed by 
it has been very nearly 62,000,- 
ooo, and, even if we allow less 
than one half of them for ourown 
country, that number is great 
enough to furnish a Bible for 
every family in the land. Be- 
sides, the publication of the Book 
in the United States is not con- 
fined to the American Bible So- 
ciety, and we must add to its is- 
sues those that are made by other 
societies and publishing houses, 
as well as those Bibles that are 
imported from England, a large 
number. 

Is it, then, that the owners of 
the Bible in our community do not 
read it? It is our opinion that 
there is a great deal more Bible 
reading than the Watchman has 
been led to believe there is. We 
know but few men of intelligence 
who are unacquainted with the 
Book. We see it in the homes 
of our friends. It is to be found 
in all libraries. It is often re- 
ferred to in conversation, even in 
that of pou who are not very 
religious. Many of its texts are 
familiar, we may say, to every- 
body. There is not any other 
book with which the people at 
large are so well acquainted. 
How can churchgoers be so igno- 
rant of it when they listen to the 
reading of it, or to sermons upon 
passages of it every time they go 
to church? How can the multi- 
tudes of Sunday-school children 
be so ignorant of it when it is the 
subject of their study every Sun- 
day? How can preachers say 
that members of their congrega- 
tions are unable to understand 
biblical allusions? It seems to us 
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that the assertions of the Watch- 
man as to the extent of the popu- 
lar ignorance of the Bible are far 
too large. 

The early Puritans of New 
England were readers of the Bi- 
ble, as were the Dutch of this 
State, and the Quakers of Penn- 
sylvania, and the people of Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. 
So that the present generation of 
Americans have inherited a 
knowledge of the Bible, and have 
added to their inheritance. The 
Bible is bound up with our coun- 
try’s history. Ithas entered into 
the country’s life. It is the chief 
moral power in the United States. 
Who does not know the Ten Com- 
mandments of Moses? Who has 
not rejoiced in the sounds of the 


Psalms? Are not the prophets 
yet alive? Where is there a 
Christian, however unlearned, 


who is ignorant of the Gospels ? 

With the Watchman we would 
join in deploring the decay of the 
Bible; but, behold! it spreads 
itself like a green bay tree.— 7he 
Sun, N. Y. 


Tue ‘‘ Higher Criticism,’’ so 
called, has been confined thus far 
to the Old Testament ; but it is 
evident that we are entering on 
a new era of criticism with refer- 
ence to the New Testament. 
The direction which that criticism 
will take is indicated in an article 
in the Mew World for Septem- 
ber by the eminent English bibli- 
cal scholar, Rev. E. A. Abbott, 
D.D. Dr. Abbott's subject is en- 


titled ‘* Raising the Dead in the - 


Synoptic Gospels.’’ Though he 
does not discuss principles of criti- 
cism, he gives an excellent ob- 
ject-lesson of how they should 
be applied to the New Testa- 
ment. ... Dr. Abbott applies 
with great skill the modern criti- 
cal method to some of the New 
Testament stories. He shows 


that the later a gospel is the more 
it magnifies the apostolic powers 
of healing. We cannot say that 
‘* all the narratives of this kind in 
the Gospels are wholly true or 
wholly false. In all probability 
some are true and others are not 
true ; and to distinguish the true 
from the not true is sometimes 
difficult, sometimes (at present) 
impossible. Each case must be 
judged on its own evidence." 

tr. Abbott believes that bodily 
healing was far less frequent than 
the synoptic Gospels would lead 
us to suppose. He then makes a 
special study of some of the ac- 
counts of revivification. The ex- 
planation of the growth of these 
stories is sometimes suggested by 
philological criticism, Concern- 
ing the miracle at Nain, or Naim, 
Dr. Abbott shows that the Gospel 
Narratives point to an earlier 
tradition than any of the three. 
On the hypothesis of fact, it is 
not easy to explain it; but as 
poetry its growth may be under- 
stood. ence the author con- 
cludes that this miracle is not his- 
tory, but metaphor misunder- 
stood. A critical study of all the 
miracles, with the endeavor to 
distinguish the poetic from the 
historical elements, will no doubt 
be eventually fruitful.’’ — 7ze 
Christian Register, Boston 
(Unit.), 


Anglican Orders. 


Tue Anglicans who have been 
disappointed because the Pope 
refuses to recognize their ordina- 
tion as valid get no sympathy 
from Bishop Potter. e said 
last week to the annual conven- 
tion of his diocese that all Chris- 
tendom, and especially the Epis- 
copal Church, has reason to be 
a thankful for the 


ope’s decision, and that he 
hopes ‘‘its effect upon those 
whose fatuous and unmanly pro- 
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cedure have invited and provoked 
it may be deep and lasting.’’ 
—s Potter suggests that it 
may be well to suspend efforts 
for Christian unity till a day of 
better promise shall dawn ; but 
he is positive that : 

‘* When that day dawns, it will 
not be in answer to any beckon- 
ing from an Italian prelate, or 
not, at any rate, until he or those 
who may come after him have 
unlearned pretensions so unscrip- 
tural as to be grotesque, and sur- 
rendered claims which the grow- 
ing enlightenment ci mankind 
make daily more and more pa- 
thetic and ridiculous. The Chris- 
tian world has learned to read 
and to think. It is a jury before 
which the claims of ecclesiastical 
systems must needs be arraigned, 
whether they will or no. It has 
not lost—this clear-seeing mod- 
ern age, as some doleful pelicans 
upon our ecclesiastical housetop 
would fain have us believe—the 
instinct of faith or the ready mind 
and will to obey the Eternal 
Voice. But it must be clear that 
you and I, and all others who 
claim to be the organs of that 
Voice—the representatives of a 
Divine authority — have some 
other justification for such aclaim 
than the colossal audacity with 
which we make it.”’ 

We wish we could believe that 
these straightforward and sensi- 
ble statements expressed the con- 
victions of the Episcopal Church, 
at least in this country if not in 
England.— The Congregational- 
zst, Boston. 


BisHop Potter, in his charge to 
the annual diocesan convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York, stated that 
the declaration made by the Pope 
that Anglican orders are invalid 
and old, ‘‘ is made in large igno- 
rance of the facts.”’ Will Bishop 
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Potter tell the public what are the 
facts that, so he states, are known 
to him but unknown to the Pope ? 
The Holy Father had open to him 
not only all the sources of infor- 
mation that are free to the bishop, 
but, in addition thereto, the ar- 
chives of the Vatican and the cc- 
operation of Catholic and Angli- 
can historians and theologians 
who had ransacked every accessi- 
ble authority for data on which 
to base a judgment. What are 
the alleged ‘‘ facts’’ in the case, 
Bishop Potter, of which the Pope 
is ignorant ?—7khe Catholic Re- 
view, N. Y. (R. C.). 


Wuat an oddity! One cannot 
see hopes dashed without feeling 
pity for the disappointed ones. 
The hope may be foolish, the ef- 
fort to attain it manifestly a waste 
of vital force, but the disappoint- 
ment is none the less real to those 
who see their dreams, like curl- 
ing smoke, dissolve into thin air. 
We cannot withhold our sympa- 
thy from the English Churchmen 
and their American cousins whose 
faces have been Romeward un- 
der the decision of the Pope that 
Anglican orders cannot be recog- 
nized as valid. The hands of the 
bishop have no virtue unless the 
virtue of Rome goes out through 
them. Not to be able to trace 
one's ordination through all gen- 
erations of priestly descent, to be 
declared unordained and no more 
than a common dissenting minis- 
ter, really it is too bad. We can 
imagine the feelings of these dis- 
appointed ones only by thinking 
of the proud contempt with which 
they have been accustomed to 
look upon us, who lay claim to no 
higher ordination than that of 
the presbytery and the Holy 
Ghost, without being concerned 
whether our ecclesiastical descent 
is through the line of bishops 
whose names have made the 
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world blush and feel ashamed 
that so much iniquity could be 
covered by a priestly gown. 

We hope for good. This re- 
buff must make some recoil. If 
not, then they may seek their 


sroper place and bow the knee 
fore the man of the vatican, as 
the only representative of the au- 
thority and power of Jesus on 
the earth. We cannot but feel 
ashamed that any one bearing 
the name Protestant should ever 
for one moment look to the Pope 
for the acknowledgment of his 
ordination. It is the seal of the 
Holy Spirit, and not of a bishops’ 
ring, that gives validity. We re- 
joice that we do not trace our or- 
dination through papal lines ; that 
there is a break which cannot be 
bridged between us and the hier- 
archy of Rome, and every other 
hierarchy that gives virtue to 
riestly touch, and makes valid- 
ity rest in form and ecclesiastical 
succession. Let the Pope keep 
his orders ; there is no place for 
them out of Rome. We are glad 
that he holds them to be his ex- 
clusive property. That was con- 
ceded long ago; why was the 
question ever raised ?—7he Uni- 
ted Presbyterian, Pittsburg. 


Tue decision of the Pope with 
respect to the validity of Angli- 
can orders probably brings to an 
end for this generation at least 
the movement of the extreme 
sacerdotal party in the Church of 
England and the _ Episcopal 
Church of this country for reunion 
to the Church of Rome. The in- 
dispensable preliminary to that 
reunion was declared by the lead- 
ers of the movement to be the 
recognition of the ordination of 
the Anglican clergy, which, of 
course, involves the recognition 
of the Anglican communion asa 
branch of the church Catho- 
lic. ... That with many who 





have hoped for some compromise 
on the part of the Papacy by 
which reunion to Rome ale be 
brought about it will end all fur- 
ther advances is probable. That 
it will increase the number of in- 
dividual conversions to Rome is 
also probable. Many of the ex- 
treme ritualists have shared in 
the movement in order to find in 
a final and peremptory authority 
a relief from their own wavering 
judgment. With such the Pope’s 
unhesitating assertion of fet ati 
ity, his fearless demand for sub- 
mission, will only increase ad- 
miration and attraction. But 
that the pontiff’s decision will end 
all hope of the submission of the 
English ap to the Papacy 
there is no doubt, even were it 
not prevented by their insular- 
a — The Observer, N. Y. 
(Pres.). 


Ir is worth nothing that the 
Pope lays no stress upon the mat- 
ter of apostolical succession. It 
has sometimes seemed as if this 
were the real point of the contro- 
versy. That is to say, the High 
Church Anglicans have argued 
as if their orders were valid in 
case they could show that Mat- 
thew Parker was rightly ordained 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The Pope takes broader ground. 
He stands upon admitted facts, 
and from his own point of_ view 
his argument is unanswerable. 

Will the decision affect the at- 
titude of the Episcopal Church as 
a whole toward other churches ? 
We cannot see that it will. The 
zeal for Rome on the part of a 
few High Churchmen may be 
somewhat moderated. But it 
must be remembered that even 
these have never recognized the 
decision of the Pope as authorita- 
tive. They believe in a Catholic 
Church, but not in the supremacy 
of the Bishop of Rome. It ison 














this account that they remain in 
the English Church. The su- 
premacy, more especially the in- 
fallibility, of the Roman Pontiff 
is the very point at which they 
part company with the Roman 
Catholic Church. In this they 
will probably now take refuge, 
and console themselves with the 
thought that if there could be a 
free ecumenical council of all 
prelatic churches, their Church 
would be recognized as a true 
Church of Jesus Christ, and they 
would be recognized as true 
priests of the altar, without the 
necessity of reordination bein 

laid upon them.—7%e Evangel- 
ist, N. Y. (Pres.). 


Bishop Keane and the Catholic 
University. 

THERE Seems to be a widespread 
belief that the retirement of Bish- 
op Keane from his position as 
President of the Catholic Univer- 
sity means his humiliation. To 
be sure, he was offered an arch- 
bishopric, and alsoa distinguished 

ition at Rome, but he pre- 
erred to remain in this country, 
and declined the archbishopric. 
Whatever may be the exact facts, 
the current suspicions seem not 
entirely without foundation. 
Bishop Keane has represented 
the liberal Catholics, and it is be- 
lieved by many that his removal 
is only another step in the process 
by which all Roman Catholics are 
to be made to understand that 
there is no path open before them 
but that of implicit obedience to 
the Papal hierarchy. We have 
seen it suggested in some quar- 
ters that the next one to feel the 
iron of the Papal hand will prob- 
ably be Cardinal Gibbons. Inthe 
mean time, a noble tribute was 


to Bishop Keane at Carroll - 


all, Washington, October Sth, 
when a crowded company gath- 
ered to express their sorrow at 
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his resignation. The meeting 
was non-sectarian, and there were 
present such men as Justice Mor- 
tis, the Rev Dr. Rankin, of How- 
ard University, the Rev. Dr, 
Whitman, of Columbia College, 
Professor Gallaudet, of the Gov- 
ernment Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb, and many others equally 
prominent, all of whom expressed 
in earnest terms their apprecia- 
tion of the work of the bishop, 
and their regret at his removal.— 
The Outlook, N. Y.(Undenom ). 


‘Tue resignation of Bishop 
Keane from the rectorship of the 
Catholic University will deprive 
it of the service of the man who 
so far has done the most for it. 
For nine years, so far as the end- 
less anxieties attending the foun- 
dation of a great seat of learning 
are concerned—the labor of col- 
lecting funds, the work of plan- 
ning and _—s up buildings, 
the care of selectin —- 
the responsibility a aying out 
courses of study, and the myriad 
details of administration—he has 
proved his ability. He has held 
a brave heart in the midst of ten 
thousand discouragements and 
has communicated his own hope- 
fulness to most of his subordi- 
nates. He has given his whole 
self to the great enterprise and 
has raised it to its present plane. 
He deserves the thanks of the 
Church in the United States. 
Had he consulted his own inter- 
ests or ease, he would have thrown 
up his burdensome office long 
ago. Now that the Holy Father 
requests him to resign it, he does 
so in most docile and prompt and 
grateful manner. Like a good 
soldier, he asks no questions, but 
obeys, and the Church here, emu- 
lating his edifying example, is 
willing to accept the wisdom of 
the Holy See in the matter. Cer- 
tainly the Pope, the bishop, the 
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Board of Directors, and the faith- 
ful in this country, all desire that 
the Catholic University should 
reach the highest possible level 
of success, and would do nothing, 
consciously, detrimental to its 
best interests.— The Catholic Re- 
view, N. Y. (R. C.). 


WE have got into the habit of 
looking to the outspoken West- 
ern Watchman for tips on Catho- 
lic matters, such as we do not get 
anywhere else. ‘That paper de- 
clares that Bishop Keane was re- 
moved from the presidency of the 
Catholic University at Washing- 
ton on the advice of Cardinal Sa- 
tolli, and that the Germans had 
nothing to do with it. It says 
that Rome did not want the 
young priests of America to be 
taught Pelagianism. Bishop 
Keane’s Pelagianism is his hav- 
ing said that any form of Protes- 
tantism is better than no religion 
at all, He has said that several 
times, especially in an address 
before the Catholic societies of 
Providence ; and it was for these 
utterances that Bishop Keane was 
removed from the university. 
The editor, the Rev. D. S. Phe- 
lan, says that Satolli himself told 
him that he disapproved of Bish- 
op Keane’s assertions; and he 

ives it as his view and that of 
satolli that ‘‘ it would be far bet- 
ter that people should be left to 
natural religion and that tradi- 
tional Christianity that has re- 
mained to them after the wreck 
and ruin of the sixteenth century, 
than that travesty on revelation 
known as Protestantism.’’ Edi- 
tor Phelan puts another Catholic 
on the anxious seat when he 
says: ‘‘ Another head of an ec- 
clesiastical institution in this 
country has given utterance to 
opinions still more liberal in a 
series of articles published in Zhe 
Independent."’ We hope it will 


not come to be the case that Ro- 
man Catholics who want to write 
on theological subjects for Zhe 
Independent will be compelled 
to suppress their names.—7ze 
Independent, N. Y.(Undenom.). 


The Anglican Church Congress 
= the Reunion of Christen- 
om. . 


Tue Congress of the Church of 
England, which has been held 
for thirty-six successive years, 
met at Shrewsbury in the first 
week of the present month, and 
remained in session for four days. 
Among the subjects discussed 
with especial interest, the Papal 
Bull, reasserting the invalidity of 
Anglican orders, naturally fig- 
ured in the foreground. It was 
recognized that by the decision 
embodied in that document the 
project of corporate reunion was 
definitely brought to naught. 
The only method of reunion sanc- 
tioned by Leo XIII. is that of in- 
dividual conversion and complete 
submission to the Church of 
Rome. 

But is there, it was asked, no 
alternative? May there not be 
another way of remedying the is- 
olation in which members of the 
Anglican Communion stand, and 
of uniting them with a large part, 
although not with the whole, of 
Christendom? ‘The question was 
answered in the affirmative by 
Mr. H. O. Wakeman, a Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
who maintained that efforts 
should be made at all events to 
effect a species of union of the 
Church of England with the na- 
tional churches of the Teutonic 
and Slavonic peoples, which, and 
not the Latin peoples, that, on the 
whole, are satisfied with the mo- 
narchical organization of th Ro- 
man Church, seem destined to be 
the masters of the world. Mr. 
Wakeman, indeed, acknowledged 
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that a corporate union of the na- 
tional churches of all the Slavonic 
and Teutonic nations under one 
organization, even if desirable, 
would be under present condi- 
tions impossible. What he does, 
however, believe to be within the 
sphere of practicability is inter- 
communion and religious co-oper- 
ation among the separately or- 
ganized branches of the Church 
universal. This plan, or, we 
should rather say this hope, 
seemed to receive some counte- 
nance from the papers read by 
the Bishop of Peterborough and 
the Bishop of Southwell. 

We fear that this species of re- 
union will prove as impracticable 
as the other. It is hard to under- 
stand what Mr. Wakeman has in 
view when he speaks of the ‘‘ na- 
tional churches’’ of the Teutonic 
peoples. Lutheranism in Ger- 
many is moribund, and the Ger- 
man race is now, so far as it is 
earnestly religious at all, divided 
between Catholicism and evan- 
gelical non-Episcopal Protestant- 
ism. On the other hand, inter- 
communion between the Church 
of England and the Eastern “‘ or- 
thodox’’ churches could scarcely 
be brought about, for the reason 
that the latter bodies do not con- 
form to the Bishop of Peterbor- 
ough’s definition of national 
churches. The peg says: 
‘** These local bodies of believers 
(constituting national churches) 
have no power to change the 
creeds of the Universal Church 
or its early organization. They 
simply have the right to deter- 
mine the best methods of setting 
forth to the people the contents 
of the Christian faith. They may 
regulate rites, ceremonies, usages, 
observances, and discipline for 
that purpose, according to their 
own wisdom and discretion.’ 
The so-called Orthodox Church 
has never confined itself within 
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the limits fixed by the Bishop of 
Peterborough. It has arrogated 
in the past, and it still asserts in 
theory, the right to change ‘‘ the 
creeds of the Universal Church,”’ 
if by that phrase is meant the 
creeds formulated before the sub- 
version of the Western Roman 
Empire. There is so much mis- 
conception current regarding the 
organization of those Eastern 
churches, which are outgrowths 
of the Byzantine Church, that a 
word on the subject may not be 
superfluous. Of those Eastern 
churches, the established national 
church of Russia is only one ; 
also in full communion with the 
Church of Constantinople are the 
four Eastern patriarchates and 
the autocephalous churches of 
Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, and 
Servia. These churches, viewed 
collectively, constitute from their 
own point of view the catholic or 
universal church on earth, and 
their joint utterance is held to be 
invested with infallibility, when 
put forth by their ecumeni- 
cal council. All the national 
churches, thus associated, are 
equal and independent in so far 
as no one of them has any imme- 
diate jurisdiction over another, or 
any right to interfere in its na- 
tional affairs ; but, for the settle- 
ment of any matter vitally affect- 
ing the doctrine, discipline, or 
constitution of the whole Ortho- 
dox Church, each one of them is 
subject to the authority of all in 
their collective capacity. 

Now, the Church of England 
would not recognize as valid the 
changes in doctrine and organiza- 
tion which have been made by 
the Orthodox Church since the 
schism which divided it from the 
Church of Rome; much less 
would Anglicans acknowledge 
the right claimed by the Eastern 
national churches to make new 
changes at any time through their 
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Ecumenical Council. We must 
regard, therefore, as chimerical 
the scheme proposed at the An- 
glican Church Congress for as) 

cies of combination with the ta. 
yonic national churches, even 
though this should be limited to 
intercommunion and _ religious 
. — alone.—Z7he Sun, 


The Salvation Army. 

Two widely different concep- 
tions of the problem of charit 
have come into conflict throug 
the effort of the Salvation Army 
to open shelters for men in the 
crowded quarters of this city. 
Commander Booth-Tucker an- 
nounces that the Lord wants him 
to provide ‘‘a room and bath,”’ 
and a cheap meal thrown in, for 
the homeless. There are philan- 
thropic workers among the New 
York poor whose hearts are quite 
as large as Mr. Booth-Tucker’s, 
and whose knowledge of the con- 
ditions to be contended with is 
immeasurably greater, who are 
deeply distressed by this ill-ad- 
vised programme. The teach- 
ings of experience are not to be 
lightly regarded in so serious a 
matter as this, and the experience 
of the English-speaking race, 
since the enactment of the fa 
mous Poor Law of Elizabeth, has 
over and over again demonstrated 
that the one most certain, and, 
on the whole, most cruel way to 
increase pauperism and crime, is 
to provide an unconditional ‘‘ re- 
liet’’ for the apparently humeless. 
This very experiment of “ shel- 
ters’’ has been going on for some 
time in London, with most evil 
results. Over six hundred har- 
dened pauper cases have recently 
been traced to one notorious 
‘* shelter,” where a large propor- 
tion of them had been cared for 
long enough to give them a legal 
residence and a claim upon pub- 
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licaid. For many years the most 
intelligent and devoted philan- 
thropy of this city has been fight- 
ing against great odds to dimin- 
ish vagrancy. Recently the effec- 
tive oe of the police and 
of the Department of Charities 
and Correction was secured, and 
real progress was being made. 
The programme of the Salvation 
Army, if carried out, would bring 
to New York this winter thou- 
Sands of young and able-bodied 
men from country towns, in nomi- 
nal search of work, which would 
not be found, and hundreds of 
them would inevitably become 
habitual vagrants.—7he IJnde- 
pendent, N. Y. (Undenom.), 


Tue latest move of Ballington 
Booth has been to have himself 
‘‘ordained as a Christian minis- 
ter’’ at the hands of Bishop Fal- 
lows. The newspapers make the 
interesting statement that Mr. 
Booth considered this step neces- 
sary for the successful prosecu- 
tion of his work. He is repre- 
sented as saying that under his 
commission in the Salvation 
Army he had been authorized by 
his father to administer the sacra- 
ments, but that he felt that in his 
new relation as head of the Vol- 
unteers he ought to have a new 
authority to do these things. 
There is evidently some mistake 
here, since the elder Booth has 
all along made it understood that 
he had nothing to do with sacra- 
ments and cared nothing about 
them. But Ballington Booth, if 
rightly reported, seems to imply 
that he received ministerial pow- 
ers from his father sufficient to 
constitute him a Christian minis- 
ter in the Salvationist body, but 
now in connection with a new 
body he has thought it necessary 
to have a new ordination. It is 


a noticeable fact that this ordina- 
tion has been conferred by the 








authorities of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church, a body which has 
decided, as we understand, in its 
highest legislative assembly, that 
it will not repeat any ordination 
which has been sufficient in the 
body to which a minister has 
hitherto belonged. It is clear 
that we have in all this some curi- 
ous inconsistencies. It seems 
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certain that the affair marks the 
first step in the transformation of 
the Volunteers into a sect of the 
usual character, especially as it is 
intimated that Commander Booth 
will now proceed to transmit the 
‘‘ orders’’ he has received to cer- 
tain of his officers.— The Living 
Church, Chicago (P. E.). 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


ConpucTEeD By Rev. Cuaries R. Grtett, LIBRARIAN OF UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

THE JOHANNINE THEOLOGY: A Study of the Doctrinal 
Contents of the Gospel and Epistles of the Apostle 
John. By GEORGE B. STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Criticism and Interpreta- 
tion in Yale University. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Pp. xiii., 387, $2.00. 


This book is a welcome addition to the biblical the- 
ology of the New Testament, in the first place because, 
as the author states in his preface, ‘‘ no treatise which 
purports to furnish a critical and systematic presenta- 
tion of the theology of John has hitherto been com- 
posed in ee ;’’ but besides filling a gap in the New 
Testament field, it has positive merits which make it 
indispensable to every thorough student of John’s 
writings. 

The fifteen chapters treat of the following topics : 
The peculiarities of John’s theology, the relation of 
John’s theology to the Old Testament, the idea of God, 
the doctrine of the Logos, the union of the Son with 
the Father, the doctrine of sin, the work of salvation, 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, the appropriation of 
salvation, the origin and nature of the spiritual life, the 
doctrine of love, the doctrine of prayer, the doctrine 
of eternal life, the Johannine eschatology, and the the- 
ology of John and of Paul compared. The questions 
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of date, authorship, etc., are not within the scope of 
the work, but the author assumes that both Gospel and 
Epistles are from the pen of the beloved disciple, 
while, at the same time, he admits ‘‘ that the apostle 
has given us this teaching in his own words, and in the 
shape and color which it had assumed through long 
reflection upon its contents and meaning.”’ The vol- 
ume contains a bibliography, an index of texts, and a 
good general index, besides which there is prefixed to 
each chapter a detailed statement of the literature of 
each topic. Every effort has been put forth to make 
the book useful to students. 

This work is a piece of thorough and painstaking 
exegesis, to which an excellent equipment of scholar- 
ship and learning has been applied. There is no 
special pleading, and an earnest effort has been made 
to reach and state all conclusions with the impartiality 
which befits a judge. The fundamental doctrincs of 
evangelical Christianity are restated with new force, 
because they are cast in new forms. They lose some- 
thing in definiteness of outline and rigid fixedness, but 
they gain immensely in freshness and vitality, because 
John is here allowed to speak his own language, and is 
not overlaid with theological speculation. 

The Logos doctrine of the Gospel Professor Stevens 
thinks was not derived exclusively either from the Old 


Testament or the writings of Philo. He finds it im- - 


possible to decide whether John was directly familiar 
with Philo’s system, but at the same time affirms that 
“ the fact is that the philosophy of Philo, which devel- 
oped and applied the Old Testament idea, was the 
medium through which that idea became available for 
the apostle’s purpose, and so passed into his writings.” 
The union of Jesus with the Father, which is kept in 
the forefront of the Gospel, is said to be a unique ethi- 
cal or dynamic union, “‘ but this union requires and 
rests upon an essential union of nature. The phrase 
Son of God cannot, indeed, be said to carry in itself 
directly the significance which it bears in the Trinita- 
rian creed, but it can be justly maintained that the 
term, in connection with the Logos-doctrine and with 
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the assertions of Christ’s pre-existence, inevitably 
gives rise to the problem with which theology has 
sought to deal in its doctrine of the hypostatic sonship 
of Christ.” 

The distinctive Johannine conception of the atone- 
ment is finely wrought out in the following : ‘‘ The 
idea of outward substitution and transter, which is still 
observed in Paul, is lost in John, because the whole 
subject is carried to a higher standpoint and seen ina 
higher light. The essential vicariousness of love is 
the principle which, 1n John, carries the notion of sub- 
stitution up out of the sphere of outward, legal rela- 
tions, and places it in the very bosom of God. Satis- 
faction does not represent an act of appeasing God's 
righteousness ad extra, but a process within the Divine 
perfection whereby love—which is God’s perfect 
moral nature—finds its satisfaction in giving and suffer- 
ing for others.” 

It is clearly shown that the personality of the Spirit 
cannot be repudiated on exegetical grounds, and the 
nature of the Spirit’s influence is vividly illustrated by 
John’s spiritual development. John’s mysticism is so 
defined as to set aside the vague notion of it that is 
too generally entertained. 

‘‘The mysticism of John... is not a subjective 
mysticism which absorbs the soul in self-contemplation 
and revery, but an objective and rational mysticism, 
which lives in a world of realities, apprehends divinely 
revealed truth, and bases its experience upon it. It 1s 
a mysticism which feeds not upon its own feelings and 
fancies, but upon Christ.” 

There are frequent thrusts at @ prior? speculation and 
Calvinistic logic, of which the following will serve as 
a specimen: ‘* The apostle contends that a man cannot 
be a Christian and refrain from pitying and helping a 
brother in distress ; yet it is gravely argued in theol- 
ogy that it is pater with God to withhold mercy or 
grace from His creatures without the impairment of 
His perfection.”’ 

The widest departure from generally accepted views 
is in the doctrine of the Parousia, which Professor 
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Stevens states very cautiously in interrogative form, 
but yet explicitly enough to show the trend of his own 
thinking: ‘‘If Jesus actually spoke of various ‘ com- 
ings,’ some of which were spiritual revelations or 
crises, may it not be that He really referred to some 
such manifestation of Himself in His kingdom, where 
He is represented in the Synoptists as predicting His 
coming (apparently conceived of wd the writers as per- 
sonal and visible) in connection with such events as the 
mission of the twelve, and the destruction of Jerusa- 
on — that, too, during the lifetime of persons then 
iving ?”’ 

These quotations are sufficient to show the quality 
of the book as well as its theological cast. It is posi- 
tive without dogmatism, scientific in method, and sym- 
pathetic in spirit. It brings into clear light the dis- 
tinguishing features of John’s teaching as contrasted 
with that of Paul, the genuine Gospel no longer en- 
tangled in Jewish modes of thought, but manifestly 
** grounded in the nature of God as light and love.’ 
Such clear exposition of the Johannine type of teach- 
ing foreshadows the metamorphosis of Christianity 
(inevitable, however long delayed) into its final and 
ete seg form, when, stripped alike of Jewish and 

eathen wrappings, it shall stand forth in its native 
purity and all-conquering might. 
F. E. WoopRuvuFF. 

Bowdoin College. 


BRIEF REVIEWS. 


An Introduction to the Life of Fesus has been prepared 
by Alfred W. Anthony, Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis and Criticism in Cobb Divinity School. It 
contains a very clearly and plainly stated investigation 
of the sources whence we derive our knowledge of 
Jesus and His life, heathen, Jewish, and Christian. It 
does not pretend to go into the subject-matter of that 
life, nor to delineate His career; it is simply an ac- 
count of the various writings and monuments upon 
which we depend for our facts. It is not an apology, 
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and yet it serves the very highest purposes of such a 
work. It is especially adapted for the use of Bible- 
classes and tor preliminary study by theological stu- 
dents. The clearness and brevity of the presentation 
are not the least of the pleasing features of the work. 
(Boston : Silver, Burdett & Co. Pp. 206.) 


A work suited to accompany the foregoing is The 
Student's Life of Fesus, written by Rev. George H. Gil- 
bert, D.D., Professor of New Testament Literature 
and Interpretation in Chicago Theological Seminary. 
It is different from the ordinary books on this theme 
in its structure and object. It does not lay stress upon 
the sayings of Christ, and it does not pretend to be a 
commentary upon His teachings. It is critical in its 
method, and is intended as a handbook for the use of 
those who approach the subject from a historical point 
of view. It will be tound to be a very useful volume 
in these respects, and one which the student may use 
with great advantage. The very pages are attractive, 
and the contents are in agreement with their outward 
form. (Chicago: Chicago Theological Press. Pp. 
412.) 


Church Unity is the title given to a little volume pub- 
lished by the Scribners, containing five lectures deliv- 
ered at Union Theological Seminary in New York 
during the winter of 1896 by representatives of as 
many leading denominations. They form a valuable 
contribution to the discussion of this important theme. 
It is sufficient, in order to commend the book, to men- 
tion the lecturers and their subjects: The General 
Principles of Church Unity, by Dr. Charles W. Shields, 
of Princeton ; The Sin of Schism, by Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews, President of Brown University ; The Irznic 
Movements since the Reformation, by Bishop John F. 
Hurst, of Washington; The Chicago Lambeth Arti- 
cles, by Bishop Henry C. Potter, of New York; and 
the Unity of the Spirit—a World-wide Necessity, by 
Dr. Amory H. Bradtord, of Montclair, N. J. (Scrib- 
ner. $1.00.) 
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Through the Eternal Spirit is‘‘a Biblical Study on 
the Holy Ghost,’’ by Rev. James Elder Cumming, 
D.D., of Glasgow, a minister of the Established Church 
of Scotland. He stands upon the Keswick platform, 
and is an advocate and exponent of the ‘‘ inner life.’’ 
His book contains a collection of the texts of the Old 
and New Testaments, of which he says: ‘‘ All that we 
know of the Holy Ghost practically lies in them.” 
The body of the book is male up of a discussion of the 
biblical doctrine and of practical applications of the 
truth which he has discovered and formulated. For 
many he has vitiated a part of his work by the ease 
with which he finds the doctrine of the Holy Ghost in 
the Old Testament in those passages which speak of 
the ‘* Spirit of God.” So far as we can judge, without 
reading the whole, these pages contain truth that 
should be taken to heart by those exponents of the 
doctrine of the “ inner light’’ who bring discredit upon 
the whole doctrine. (F. H. Revell Co. $1.50.) 


Another volume on the same subject has been issued 
by the same publishers. It is called Zhe Holy Spirit in 
the New Testament Scriptures. The author, William 
Campbell Scofield, has grouped the various passages 
which bear upon the general subject under special 
heads, and under each he has added remarks, setting 
forth his understanding of what is signified thereby. 
The book is a convenient tabulation and exposition, 
and well corresponds to the practical aim that was had 
in view. ($1.00.) 


A large number of readers, whether they be Baptists 
or not, will be glad to know that Mr. Ernest B. Gor- 
don has prepared a biography of his father, Adoniram 
Fudson Gordon. it contains, besides an account of his 
life, extracts from his letters and from his sermons and 
addresses which serve to show what manner of man he 
was, and what was the quality and temper of his mind. 
The volume is full of interest, just as one would expect 
it to be, and it will receive a hearty welcome trom 
many to whom the fame of this great preacher of Bos- 
ton has come. (Revell Co. $1.50.) 
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. SUBJECT INDEX TO THEOLOGICAL 
PERIODICALS. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THI8 RECORD. 





Af. M. E.R. African M. E. Church Re- Meth. R.So. Methodist Review, South. 


view. (Quarterly.) (Quarterly.) 
Am Cath.Q.R. American Catholic Quar- Miss. H. Missionary Herald. 
terly Review. Miss. R. Missionary Review. 
Bapt. Q. Baptist Quarterly Review. New Chr. Q. New Christian -- 
Bib. Sac. Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quar- New W. The New World. (Quar- 
terly.) terly.) 
Bib. W. Biblical World. Our D. Our Day. 
Can. M.R. Canadian Methodist Re- Prot. Ep.R. Protestant Epis. Review. 
view. (Bi-montbly.) Pre. M. Preacher's M ine. 
Char. R. Charities Review. Presb. ¢ Presbyterian Quarterly. 
Chr. L. Christian Literature. Presb. Ref. R. Presbyterian and Reformed 
| Church Q. R. Church Quarterly Review. Review. (Quarterly.) 
j Ex Expositor. Ref. Q. Reformed Quarterly Re- 
Ex. T. Expository Times, view. 
Hom. R. Homiletic Review. Sunday M. Sunday Magazine. 
Luth.C. R. Lutheran Church Review. Treas The Treasury. 
Luth. Q. Lutheran Quarterly. Yale R. The Yale Review. (Quar- 
Meth. R. Methodist Review. (Bi- terly.) 


monthly.) 
Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the October number of periodicals. 


Apocrypha. (F. C. Porter) Bib.W. 

Apostasy, Certificate of an, during the persecution of Decian. (R. H. 
Beattie) Bib. W. 

Astruc, Jean. (A. R. S. Kennedy) Ex.T. 

Atonement, Development of the doctrine of. (C. E. Corwin) Ref.Q.R. 

Augustine and the Pelagian controversy. (B. B. Warfield) Chr.L. 

: Baptism, Archzology of the mode of. (B. B. Warfield) Bib.Sac. 

] Bermuda Church, Early. (W. R. Notman) Presb.Ref.R. 

Bible motives in missions. (T. T. Eaton) Miss.R. 

Bible gms. Relation of the seminary to previous. (O. H. Gates) 
Bib.V 

Bond, lias Miss.H. 

Bushnell, Horace. (T. T. Munger) Chr.L. 

Butler, Gladstone's studies in. (J. Cooper) Ref.Q.R. 

ee and confessions, kta of the. (H. C. Minton) 

resb 

Chambers Talbot Wilson. (J. P. Searle) Presb.Ref R. 

Chinese Christians, Persecutions of. (D. Goddard) Miss.H. 

Christian Endeavor and the General Assembly. (D. R. Breed) 
Presb. Ref.R. 

Church-going, Alleged decline of. Chr.L. 

Clovis, Baptism of. (Dr. Jessopp) Chr.L. 

Coke, Thomas, Journal of. Meth.R.So. 

College life, Place of the ideal in. (O. E. Wagner) Ref.Q R. 

; Conscience, Wanted : a definition of. (H. A. Johnston) Presb.Ref.R. 

Currency question : what Government cannot do. (Z. S. Holbrook) 


Bib.Sac. 
Cycle of Cathay. (W. A. P. Martin) Treas. 
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Davidson, A. B. (A. B. Bruce) Bib. W. 
Deuteronomy, Final chapters of. (W.S. Watson) Bib.Sac. 
Dodge, William E. (A. T. Pierson) Miss.R. 
Election, Paul’s doctrine of, in Romans ix.-xi. (W. Rupp) Ref.Q.R. 
Evangelist, Modern. (R. Wilson) Meth.R.So. 
Faith, Overcoming. (C. G. Doney) Pre.M. 
Fall of man, Effect of the,on nature. (W. A. Holliday) Presb, Ref. > 
Genesis, First chapter of, ‘read in the light of modern science. (H. P 
Laird) Ref.Q.R. 
Gideon, Story of. (M. G. Pearse) Pre.M 
Giving, Christian, in the sanctuary service. (R. E. Prime) Presb.Q. 
Goldsmith, Oliver. (T. W. Hunt) Treas, 
Hard times, Cause and cure for. (G. W. Story) Pre.M. 
Immortality, Old Testament doctrine of. (A. B. Davidson) Ex.T. 
Incarnation: a study of Philippians Il. 5-11. (E. H. Gifford) Chr.L. 
Interpretation, Question of. (J. M. Stifler) Bib.Sac. 
Jehovah, Two servants of. (W. E. Barnes) Ex.T. 
Jerusalem chamber. (E. D. Morris) Presb. Ref.R. 
Jesus, Boy. (A. E. Gregory) Pre.M. 
Jesus, Retreat and temptation of. (W. A. Crocker) Meth.R.So. 
Jesus, The historical, and the Christs of faith. (D. Connor) Chr.L. 
Lamar, Lucius Q. C. (G. J. Leftwich) Meth.R.So, 
Lord’s day, Observance of the. (J. W. Love) Ref.Q.R. 
Lutheran and Reformed churches, Early history of the, in New York 
City. (J. B. Remensnyder) Luth.C.R. 
Luther League of America. (C. Eekhardt) Chr.L. 
“ Make Jesus king.’’ Miss.H. 
Malabar Syrians. (J. Rutherford) Miss R. 
Merenpth and the Israelites. (F. Hommel and J. W. ——. Ex.T. 
Methodist a Church, South: After fifty years. (E. R. Hen- 
drix) Meth 
Missionary gospel, Principle, obligation and triumph of a. (J. D. 
Rankin) Treas. 
Missions, Bible motives in. (T. T. — Miss.R. 
Mohammedan worshi (R. Davey) Miss. R. 
Music, Decadence of Sualepamed (F. Reddall) Luth.C.R. 
Nehemiah’s night ride around Jerusalem. (I. L. Kip) Treas. 
Old Testament and social reform. (L. Voss) Presb. 
Old —— Outline topics in the history ‘of. (WLR 
Harper) Bib 
Pelagian controversy, Augustine and the. (B. B. Warfield) Chr.L. 
Pentateuchal difficulty met, Great. (H. Hayman) Bib.Sac, 
Persia, Gospel work in. (S. G. Wilson) Miss.R. 
Popes of Rome, Canonized. (C. H. Collette) Chr.L. 
Preachers, Word to. Chr.L. 
a Church : the Church of the living God. (H. M. White) 
Tesb.Q 
Prohibition, Drinking habit and. (D. B. Lady) Ref.Q.R. * 
Prophecy, Old Testament, Outline topics in the history of. (W.R 
Harper) Bib. W 
Psychology, new, Development of the. (A. S. Weber) Ref.Q.R. 
——e Anson, D. F. (E. Mix and William M. Paxton) Presb. 
ef. 
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Reformed and Lutheran churches, Early history of the, in New York 
City. (J. B. Remensnyder) Luth.C.R. 

Religious forces of the United States. (H. K. Carroll) Chr.L. 

Revolutions of the eighteenth century, Three. (J. B. Robins) Meth. 


R.So. 


Reward, Worker's. (J. Robertson) Pre.M. 

Romans, Epistle to the, Paraphrase of the. (G. B. Stevens) Bib, W. 
Schaeffer, C. W. (H. E. Jacobs) Luth.C.R. 

Schleiermacher and the Christian consciousness. (E. S. Carr) Bib. 


Sac. 


Seminary, Relation of the, to previous Bible study. (O. H. Gates) 


Bib. W. 


Seminary curriculum. (B. B. Warfield) Presb.Q. 

Silence, Golden. (F. R. Wilson) Pre M. 

Silver, Question of the free coinage of. (E. W. Bemis) Bib.Sac, 
Silver money. (W. E. C. Wright) Bib.Sac. 


Social reform, Old Testament and. 


(L. Voss) Presb.Q. 


Sower, Parable of the. (T. G. Selby) Pre.M. 


Star-worshippers of Mesopotamia. 


(S. M. Zwemer) Miss.R. 


Stundists, Russian. (G. Godet) Miss.R. 


Sunday-school, Symposium on the. 


Luth.C.R. 


Testing system for ministerial students. (T.C. Johnson) Presb.Q. 
Thought, Science of. (J. J. Tigert) Meth.R.So. 
Thoughts, Control of our. (F. B. Meyer) Chr.L. 


Volunteers of America. Treas. 


Woman, ideal young, Young man’s concept of an. (D. Gregg) Treas. 


Woman in Mohammedan lands. 


MissR. 
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Biblical World, 
Chicago, October, 1896, 


A. B. Davidson, 

Relation of the seminary to pre- 
vious Bible study. 

The Apocrypha. 

Outline topics in the history of 
Old Testament prophecy. 

Certificate of an apostasy during 
the persecution of Decian. 

Paraphrase of the Epistle to the 
Romans, 


Bibliotheca Sacra. 
Oberlin, October, 1896. 
Archeology of the mode of bap- 

tism. 
Great Pentateuchal difficulty met. 


Schleiermacher and the Christian 
consciousness, 

Final chapters of Deuteronomy. 

Silver money. 

What government cannot do. 

Question of the free coinage of 
silver. 


Christian Literature, 
New York, October, 1896. 


Luther League of America. 

Augustine and the Pelagian con- 
troversy. 

Horace Bushnell. 

Incarnation: a study of Philip- 
pians II, 5-11. 

Historical Jesus and the Christs 
of faith. 
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Baptism of Clovis. 

Alleged decline of churchgoing. 

Word to preachers. 

Canonized popes of Rome, 

Control of our thoughts. 

Religious forces of the United 
States. 


The Expositor. 
London, October, 1896. 


Incarnation : a study of Philip- 
pians ii. 5-11. 

Dissolution of religion. 

Christ’s attitude to His own 
death. 

Rivers of Damascus. 

Apostolic conference at Jerusa- 


em. 
Fenton John Anthony Hort. 


Expository Times, 
Edinburgh, October, 1896. 


Old Testament Doctrine of im- 
mortality. - 
Merenptah and the Israelites. 
— Astruc. 
wo servants of Jehovah. 


The Lutheran Church 
Review. 


Philadelphia, October, 1896. 


C. W. Schaeffer. 

Early History of the Reformed 
and Lutheran churches in New 
York City. 

The Sunday-school in history. 

The history of the Sunday-school. 

History of the Sunday school in 
the ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

History of the Lutheran Sunday- 
school in Philadelphia. 

History of the Lutheran Sunday- 
school in New York. 

The German Sunday-schools. 

The place and usefulness of the 
Sunday-school in the Lutheran 
Church, 

The Lutheran Sunday-school. 

The relation of the Sunday-school 

to the Church. 


Typical non-Lutheran Sunday- 
schools. 

The Swedish Sunday-schools. 

English Lutheran Sunday-schools 
in the West. 

Lutheran Sunday-schools in the 
South. 

Sunday-schools in Germany. 

The Sunday-school in Berlin. 

The Sunday-school work of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

The new General Council Sun- 
day-school hymn and music- 
book 


The primary Sunday-school. 

The Sunday-school Lesson. 

The new General Council Sun- 
day-school apparatus. 

History and critique of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Lesson, since , 
the Civil War. i 


The Methodist Revicw. 


Nashville, September-October, 
1896. 


ournal of Thomas Coke. 

odern evangelist. 

After fifty years. 

Lucius Q. C. Lamar. 

Retreat and temptation of Jesus. 

Three revolutions of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Science of thought. 


The Missionary Herald. 
Boston, October, 1896. 


Elias Bond of Kohala, S. I. . 

‘** Make Jesus king.”’ 

Persecutions of Chinese Chris- 
tians. 


Missionary Review. 
New York, October, 1896. 


William E. Dodge. 

Gospel work in Persia, 
Star-worshippers of Mesopotamia. 
Russian Stundists. 

Bible motives in missions, 
Malabar Syrians. 

Mohammedan worship. 

Woman in Mohammedan lands. 











Preacher’s Magazine. 
New York, October, 1896. 


Parable of the sower. 

The overcoming faith. 

Cause and cure for hard times. 
Worker’s reward. 

Story of Gideon. 

The Boy Jesus. 

Golden silence. 


The Presbyterian Quar- 
terly. 
Richmond, October, 1896. 


Seminary curriculum. 

Old Testament and social reform. 

Church of the living God. 

Authority of the catechisms and 
confessions. 

Christian giving in the sanctuary 
service, 

Testing system of the Irish 
Church. 


The Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review. 


Philadelphia, October, 1896. 


Talbot Wilson Chambers. 
erusalem chamber. 
ffect of the fall of man on na- 


ture. 

Wanted, a definition of con- 
science, 

Early Bermuda Church. 

Christian Endeavor and the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Anson D. F, Randolph. 


Reformed Quarterly Re- 
view. 


Philadelphia, October, 1896. 


Paul’s doctrine of election in Ro- 
mans ix.-xi. 

Gladstone’s studies in Butler. 

Development of the new psychol- 


Drinking habit and prohibition. 

First chapters of Genesis read in 
the light of modern science. 

Observance of the Lord’s day. 

Development of the doctrine of 
the atonement. 


MAGAZINES. 





Itt 


Place of the ideal in college life. 
Reformed Quarterly Review. 


The Treasury. 
New York, October, 1896. 


Volunteers of America. 
Principle, obligations, and tri- 
umph of a missionary gospel. 
Young man’s concept of an ideal 
young woman. 

Nehemiah’s night ride around 
Jerusalem. 

A Cycle of Cathay. 

Oliver Goldsmith. 





MAGAZINES. 


THE ATLANTIC MonrtTHLy for 
November contains: ‘‘ Causes of 
Agricultural Unrest,’’ J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin ; ‘‘ Cheerful Yes- 
terdays: 1. A Cambridge Boy- 
hood,’’ Thomas Wentworth Hig- 

inson; ‘‘The Juggler. 1,’ 

harles Egbert Craddock ; “‘ Utah 
as an Industrial Object Lesson,’ 
William E. Smythe; ‘* Marm 
Lisa. XI.-XVI ,’’ Kate Douglas 
Wiggin; ‘‘Dust,’”’ Lafcadio 
Hearn ; ‘‘ Song,’’ Florence Earle 
Coates ; ‘‘ A Night and a Day in 
Spain,’’ Miriam Coles Harris ; 
“The German and the Ger- 
man-American,’’ Josiah Flynt ; 
‘*Stony-Lonesome: A Story ot 
the Provinces,’’ Charles G. D. 
Roberts; ‘‘ Early Recollections 
of Bret Harte,’’ Charles Warren 
Stoddard; ‘‘A History of the 
Gift of Painless Surgery,’’ Ed- 
ward Waldo Emerson ; ‘‘ Trade 
Unions in the United Kingdom,”’ 
ie M. Ludlow; ‘‘ Out of the 

ook of Humanity,” a A. 
Riis ; ‘‘ ‘The Young Shakespeare : 
A Study of Romeo,” John Jay 
Chapman. 


TueE contents of the Century 
for November are: ‘“ Election 
Day in New York,’ Ernest In- 
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gersoll ; ‘*Campaigning with 
Grant,’’ Horace Porter; ‘* Santo 


Domingo,’’ Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich ; ‘‘ Why the Confederacy 
Failed,’’ Duncan Rose; ‘ The 
Heroic Age,”’ G.; ** The Olympic 
Games of 1896,’’ Pierre de Cou- 
bertin; ‘‘Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker,” S. Weir Mitchell ; ‘‘ The 
Breath of Hampstead Heath,’’ 
Edith M. Thomas ; ‘‘ An Object- 
Lesson in Municipal Govern- 
ment: Birmingham,’’ George F. 
Parker; ‘‘ The Parlous Whole- 
ness of Ephraim,’’ Chester Bailey 
Fernald ; ‘‘ After Br’er Rabbit in 
the Blue-Grass,’’ John Fox, {3 
‘“The Chinese of New York,”’ 
Helen F. Clark; ‘‘A_ Special 
Providence,’’ Lucy S. Furman ; 
‘The National Hero of France : 
Joan of Arc,’’ Boutet de Monvel ; 
** The White Spider,’’ Harry Still- 
well Edwards; ‘‘The Young 
Tenor,’’ John B. Tabb ; ‘‘ A Rose 
of Yesterday,’’ F. Marion Craw- 
ford; ‘‘ America and England, 
1895-1896,’’ G. E. Woodberry. 


NoveEMBER LIPPINCOTT contains : 
‘* An Interrupted Current,’’ How- 
ard M. Yost; ‘* The Land of the 
Five Tribes,’’ Allan Hendricks ; 
‘*Modern Ancestors and Armo- 
rial Bearings,’’ Adriaan Schade 
van Westrum ; ‘‘ Journalism that 
Pays,’’ Le Roy Armstrong ; 
‘The Sixth Sense,’’ James Weir, 
Jr.; ‘‘The Wind: an Impres- 
sion,’’ William Potts; ‘‘Some 
English Traits,’’ Alvan F. San- 
born ; ‘‘Simon Smith,’’ William 
R. Mackay; ‘Bread, Condi- 
ments, and Fruits,’’ Calvin Dill 
Wilson; ‘‘ Florida  Snakes,’’ 
R. G. Robinson ; ‘‘ Two Sides,”’ 
Frederic M. Bird. 


ScrIBNER’S MAGAzINnE for No- 
vember contains: ‘‘ Panther- 
Shooting in Central India,’’ Cap- 
tain C. J. Melliss ; ‘‘ What Ameri- 
ca has Done for Whist,”’ ‘‘ Caven- 
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dish ;*’ ‘‘The Renaissance of 
Lithography,’’ M. H. Spielmann ; 
‘‘Sentimental Tommy,” J. M. 
Barrie ; ‘‘ Over the Chilkoot Pass 
to the Yukon,”’ Frederick Fun- 
ston ; ‘ Specs,’’ Wolcott Le Clear 
Beard ; ‘‘ An American Mother,”’ 
Mary Lanman_ Underwood ; 
*‘ The Camera and the Comedy,”’ 
Alexander Black ; ‘‘ Indian Sum- 
mer,’’ E. A. Uffington Valentine ; 


‘** The mye ortune,”’ Joel 
Chandler Harris; ‘* Phillis and 
Daphne — Elizabethan Songs, 


III.;"’ ‘‘Women Bachelors in 
New York,’’ Mary Gay Hum- 
hreys ; ‘‘ My Indian Plunder,”’ 
Felten Ralph. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Christian Literature Com- 
pany are pleased to announce 
that Volume X. of the series 
‘““Ten Epochs of Church His- 
tory’’ is to be written by Wil- 
liam R. Clark, LL.D., D.C.L., 
F.R.S.C., Professor of Philosophy 
in Trinity College, Toronto, and 
author of Savonarola, and trans- 
lator of Bishop Hefele’s ‘* His- 
tory of the Councils of the 
Church.”’ 


Messrs. CasseL, & Company 
will publish next month the first 
part of a new illustrated work, 
entitled ‘‘ The Church of -Eng- 
land: A History for the People,”’ 
by the Very Rev. H. D. M. 
Spence, D.D., Dean of Glouces- 
ter. 


Tue first volume of a new edi- 
tion of the prose works of Swift 
will be issued shortly in Bohn's 
Standard Library, which in this 
country is published by the Mac- 
millan Company. It will contain 
a biographical and critical intro- 
duction by Mr, Lecky. The aim 


of the publishers is to produce a 























really good text, free from the 
errors of all the editions now in 
use. In each case the early edi- 
tions will be carefully collated 
with the collected issues of Faulk- 
ner, Hawkesworth, and Scott. 
There will be as little annotation 
as possible. A feature of the 
edition, which will probably ex- 
tend to eight volumes, will be a 
complete biography of Swift’s 
writings, compiled by ‘Mr. Tem- 
ple Scott. 


A STRIKING and very important 
discovery is announced in the 
Theologische Literaturzettung. 
It has been communicated to the 
3erlin Academy by Professor 
Harnack, but it is due to Dr. 
Carl Schmidt. A papyrus manu- 
script found in Cairo, and now 
preserved in Berlin, is proved to 
contain a Coptic translation of 
several Gnostic writings of the 
second century, a Gospel accord- 
ing to Mary, an Acts of Peter, 
and a Wisdom of Jesus Christ. 
The first of these was used by 
Irenzeus as one of his sources of 
information on Gnosticism, and 
its discovery will enable us to 
check and correct his not too im- 
partial picture; while if Har- 
nack’s guess should prove to be 
well grounded, we shall have in 
the Wisdom the long-lost work of 
Valentinus himself. The publi- 
cation of the texts is awaited with 
great eagerness and hope. 


Mrssrzs. FiLoop & VINCENT, 
Meadville, Pa., publishers of the 
text-books of the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle, have 
published the following volumes, 
which constitute the Chautauqua 
course of reading for the French- 
Greek year, 1896-97, which be- 
gins in the early autumn: ‘‘ The 
Growth of the French Nation,’’ 
by Professor George B. Adams, 
of Yale University; ‘‘ French 
Traits, by Mr. W. C, Brownell, 
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of Scribner’s ; ‘‘ A Study of the 
Sky,”’ by Professor H. A. Howe, 
Director of Chamberlin Observa- 
tory, University of Denver; ‘A 
Survey of Greek Civilization,’’ 
2 Professor J. P. Mahaffy, of 
re. College, Dublin, Ireland ; 
- istory of Greek Art,’ by 
Professor Prank B. Tarbell, of 
the University of Chicago. With 
the exception of Mr. Brownell’s 
‘* French nema these — 
have been specially prepa or 
the Chautauqua Reading Circle. 


Tue recent death of George du 
Maurier makes his novel, ** The 
Martian,’’ now running in Har- 
per's Magazine, the last serious 
work of a life crowned with sig- 
nal success in two branches of 
art, the novel and the illustration, 
Certainly never before were the 
talents of author and artist so 
happily united as in the creator 
of ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson,’”’ ‘* Trilby,’’ 
and ‘‘The Martian.”” Mr. Du 
Maurier barely lived to complete 
his last work, to which, indeed, 
he gave the finishing touches just 
before his fatal illness. He even 
read the proofs of ‘‘ The Martian’’ 
much earlier than seemed neces- 
sary, apparently with the pre- 
monition that only life enough re- 
mained to do his last task quickly. 


** A CycLe or Catuay,” by Dr. 
W. A. P. Martin, late President of 
the Imperial Tungwen College, 
Peking, has just been published 
by the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. It was to have been issued 
during April, but was delayed to 
admit of the insertion of much 
valuable additional matter. The 
work is a record of important 
movements in Chinese affairs 
during the past sixty years, as 
they could be known only to one 
in high official position. The 
book contains about seventy-five 
illustrations, many of them from 
native drawings. 
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CHRONICLE, OBITUARY, AND CALENDAR. 
COMPILED BY PROFESSOR GEORGE W. GILMORE, A.M. 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the roth.) 


Aug. 24.—First Congress of the 
(Catholic) Clergy of France, at 
Rheims. 

Aug. 26-30.—Nineteenth Annual 
Session of the Danish Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of 
America, at Tyler, Minn. 


Sept. 2.—Second Session of the 
(Anglican) General Church 
Synod of Canada, at Winnipeg. 


Sept. 14.—Ordination of Ball- 
ington Booth by Bishop Fal- 
lows of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, in Chicago. 


Sept. 15.—Second International 
Congress of Charities and 
Congress for the Protection 

of Children, in Geneva, Switz- 

erland. 

“—. 15 and 23.—Meetings of the 
(Protestant Episcopal) Board 

of Managers of Missions. 


Sept. 16-21.—Sixteenth Annual 
Session of the Northwestern 
Conference of German Bap- 
tists, at Steamboat Rock, Ia. 


Sept. 17-22.—Seventh Universal 
Peace Congress, at Buda- 
Pesth, Hungary. 

Sept. 20-24.—Twenty-sixth An- 
nual Conference of the Young 
Men's Christian Associations 
and Fellowship Unions and 
Associations of Scotland, in 
Edinburgh. 

Sept. 22-23.—Twenty-second An- 
nual Convention of the Catho- 
lic Young Men's National 
Unzon, in New York City. 


Sept. 26.—Catholic A nti-Masonic 
Congress, at Trent on the 
Tyne. 


Sept. 26-30.—Annual Congress of 
the National Prison Assocta- 
tion, at Milwaukee. 


Sept. 27-Oct. 11.—Thirteenth An- 
nual Convention of the C4%ris- 
tian and Missionary Alliance, 
in New York City. 


Sept. 28.—Fifty-seventh Autum- 
nal Meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and 
Wades, in Leicester, Eng. 


Oct. 1-12.—Centennial Confer- 
ence of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in New 
York City. 

Oct. 5-9.—Autumn Meetings of 
the Baptist Union fA Great 
Britain and Ireland, at Bris- 
tol. 


Oct. 6-9.—Thirty-sixth Meeting 
of the Anglican Church Con- 
gress, in Shrewsbury. 


Meeting of the American Board 
.4 Commissioners for Foreign 
Misstons, in Toledo, O. 

First Session of the Canadian 
Christian Endeavor Socteties, 
in Ottawa. . 

Oct. 8-11.—Meeting of the Brosth- 
erhood of St. Andrew, in 
Canada. 


The Old Catholics of Austria 
have elected Pastor Czech 
bishop, and he is to take up his 
residence in Warnsdorf. 


Dr. A. C. Bang, \ate Professor 
of Church History in the Uni- 
versity of Christiania, Norway, 
is to be the new Lutheran 
Bishop of Christiania. 
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Dr. John J. Keane, rector of the 
Catholic University of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been super- 
seded and offered an arch- 
bishopric. 
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Bishop Sullivan (Anglican), of 
Algoma, is to resign his see and 
accept the rectorship of St. 
James’ Cathedral, Toronto, 


EDUCATIONAL—COLLEGES. 


Professor Benjamin Ide Wheel- 
er, Ph.D., of Cornell, has de- 
clined the presidency of the 
University of Rochester. 


Professor N. Schmidt, of Ham- 
ilton Theological Seminary, 
Colgate University, has accept- 
ed the call to the Chair of Se- 
mitic Languages in Corned/ 
University, and the Rev. 
George R. Berry has been 


chosen in his place in Colgate 
University. 


Professor Marshall R. Gaines, 
of the University of New Mex- 
ico, has been made president 
of Tzllotson College, Austin, 
Tex. 

The Rev. Albert Buxton has 
been elected president of 
Northwest Christian College, 
at Excelsior, Minn, 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


The Rev. Peter Tarro, D.D., of 
Ellicott City, Md., has been ap- 
pointed to the, Chair of Dogma 
at St. Thomas’ Seminary. 

The Rev. W.G. Blakie, D.D., 
is soon to retire from the Chair 
of Apologetics in the Mew Col- 
lege, Edinburgh. 

The Rev. James Culross, D.D., 
president of the Arzsto/ (Eng- 
land) Baptist College, has re- 
tired because of ill health. 

The Rev. George Parkin, B.D., 


has accepted the office of princi- 
pal of the Primitive Methodist 
sCollege at Manchester, Eng. 


The union of the Scotch Congre- 
gattonalists and the Evangel?- 
cal Unionzsts is followed by a 
proposal to fuse the two theo- 
logical halls into one college. 


The Rev. J. D. Irons, D.D., has 
been inaugurated Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament 
Literature in Xenia Seminary, 


OBITUARY. 


Bachman, Rt. Rev. Henry T. 
(Moravian), D.D., in Grace 
Hill, Ia., Oct. 5, aged 61. He 
was born at Annville, Pa. ; was 
educated at Nazareth Hall and 
at the theological seminary at 
Bethlehem, Pa., graduating 
from the latter in 1856 ; taught 
at Nazareth Hall till 1860, when 
he was ordained a deacon, and 
became pastor of the church at 
Olney, Mi. ; was ordained a 
presbyter by Bishop Reinke, 
1864 ; was subsequently pastor 


successively at Sharon, O.; 
Graceham, Md.; Bethlehem, 
and Nazareth, Pa. ; and Gna- 
denhiitten, O.; was elected a 
member of the Provincial El- 
ders’ Conference, 1878, con- 
tinuing in this position till 1881 ; 
was elected bishop and conse- 
crated by Bishop Reinke and 
Bishop Van Vleck in 1888, be- 
coming again a member of the 
Provincial Elders’ Conference, 
and, after 1889, president of the 
same ; was present at the Gen- 
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eral Synod in Herrnhut, Sax- 
ony, 1889; became pastor at 
Grace Hill, Ia., 1893. 


Barrett, Rev. Robert South 
(Protestant Episcopal), D.D., 
in Wytheville, Va., Sept. 12, 
aged 46. Dr. Barrett was born 
in Melton, N.C. ; graduated as 
a civil engineer from Norwood 
Institute, but subsequently 
studied for the ministry, and 
was ordained in 1876; his first 
charge was at Christ Church, 
Richmond, Va., taken in 1877 ; 
became diocesan evangelist at 
Henderson, Ky., 1880; the 
next year he took charge of St. 
Paul’s Church, at Henderson ; 
was called as dean of the cathe- 
dral at Atlanta, 1887; and be- 
came missioner of the Parochial 
Missions Society, 1895. He was 
aman of much literary talent, 
and has left a number of books, 
among them ‘‘ Thought Seed,”’ 
‘*Character Building,’’ ‘‘ Hymn 
Writers of the Church,’ and a 
volume of ‘‘ Sermons,’’ lately 
published. 


Branch, Rt. Rev. C. J. (Angli- 
can), D.D. (University of Dur- 
ham, 1882), in the island of St. 
Kitts, W. I., Aug. 31, aged 62. 
Bishop Branch was born in 
Barbados ; received his educa- 
tion at Codrington College, in 
Barbados, graduating with hon- 
ors in theology and classics ; 
was ordained deacon, 1857, and 
riest, 1859 ; became curate of 
t. Simon’s, Barbados, 1857 ; 
rector of St. Andrew’s, Grena- 
da, 1864; of St. John’s, St. 
Croix, 1866; was made arch- 
deacon of Antigua, 1879; went 
as rector to St. John’s, Antigua, 
1880 ; was consecrated bishop- 
coadjutor of Antigua, 1882; 
succeeded Bishop Jackson as 
bishop, November, 1895. 


Craighead, Rev. Richard (Pres- 
byterian), D.D., at Meadville, 


Pa., Sept. 5, aged 81. He was 
born in Cumberland Co., Pa, ; 
graduated from Washington 
College, Pennsylvania, in 1836, 
and from the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1839; li- 
censed by the Presbytery of 
Erie in 1839; ordained by the 
same Presbytery, Sept. 9, 1840 ; 
pastor of the church of Spring- 
eld, Presbytery of Erie, 1840- 
43; Second Church, Meadville, 
1845-75 ; married, Jan. 14, 1841, 
Lydia, daughter of John Rey- 
nolds, of Meadville, and sister 
of Rev. John V. Reynolds, 
D.D., of that place. It will be 
seen that he passed thirty years 
in the single pastorate of Mead- 
ville. 


Duggan, Most Rev. —-— 


(Roman Catholic), 0.D., in 
Dublin, Ireland, Aug. 15, aged 
83. He was born at Cummar, 
near Tuam; studied at jar- 
lath’s College, Tuam, May- 
nooth College, and in the Dun- 
—— Establishment, receiving 
ordination in 1841; was ap- 
pointed his uncle’s curate at 
Corofin, near Tuam, 1842 ; there 
he finished building a commo- 
dious church begun by his un- 
cle, Father Canavan ; succeed- 
ed Father Canavan as parish 
priest in 1860; was consecra- 
ted bishop of Clonfert, 1882 ; 
was given a coadjutor in 1884 
in the person of the Most Rev. 
Dr. Healy, who succeeds him. 
In 1873 he was “ reported’’ by 
Judge Keogh and put on his 
trial in connection with the Gal- 
way petition, but was acquitted. 


Delano, Rev. Henry A. (Bap- 


tist), D.D. (Denison Univer- 
sity, 1893), at Leicester, Mass., 
Sept. 11, aged 48. He was born 
at Oneida, N. Y. ; was gradu- 
ated from Denison University, 
1869, and Rochester Theologi- 
cal Seminary, 1872 ; his pastor- 
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ates were at Mt. Morris, N. Y. ; 
Dayton and Zanesville, O. ; 
Norwich, N. Y.; South Nor- 
walk, Conn.; Evanston, II, 
and the Belden Avenue Church, 
Chicago, which last he held at 
the time of his death. 


Favell, Ven. Henry Arnold 
(Anglican), 17.4. (Cains Col- 
lege, Cambridge), in Sheffield, 
Sept. 21. Archdeacon Favell 
was born in Sheffield ; he pre- 
pared for college at the Sheffield 
Collegiate School, and then 
entered Cains College, Cam- 
bridge, taking his degree in 
1866; he was ordained curate 
of St. Martin’s, Birmingham, 
1867 ; was offered the vicarage 
of St. George’s, Sheffield, which 
he accepted, 1873 ; became vicar 
of St. Mark’s, Sheffield, 1883; 
became secretary to the Shef- 
field Church Missionary Asso- 
ciation, 1876, and to the Shef- 
field Scripture Readers’ So- 
ciety, 1889 ; became ning 
of Wistow and canon in York 
Minster, 1890 ; was made arch- 
deacon, 1895. 


Marshall, Rev. James (Presby- 
terian), D.V). (Lenox College, 
Ia., 1887), in Cedar — Ia., 
Sept. 11, aged 65. He was 
born at Grove, N. Y.; was 
graduated from Yale College, 
1857; studied law and taught 
for three years at Syracuse, 
N. Y.; studied at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, 1861-62 ; 
was ordained an evangelist, 
1862 ; was achaplain at Fort- 
ress Monroe, 1862-66 ; studied 
a year in Germany; became 
pastor at Syracuse, N. Y., 
1867 ; served as stated supply 
for the Westminster Church, 
Troy, N. Y., 1871; accepted 
call to the First Church, Hobo- 
ken, 1872; was stated supply 
at De Witt Memorial Church, 
1876, and later at Munda, N.Y., 





and Kendall, Pa. ; was elected 
resident of Coe College, Cedar 
apids, Ia., 1887. 


Phelps, Rev. Philip (Dutch Re- 


formed), D.D., in Albany, 
N. Y., Sept. 7. aged 7o. He 
was born in Albany; gradu- 
ated from Albany Academy, 
1842, and from Union College, 
1844 ; spent two years in teach- 
ing and as editor of the Youth's 
Temperance Enterprise ; en- 
tered the Seminary at New 
Brunswick, N. J., and gradu- 
ated in 1850; was ordained to 
the charge of the mission sta- 
tion at Hastings-on-Hudson, the 
same year ; took the principal- 
ship of Holland Academy in 
Michigan, 1859, and when this 
was incorporated as Hope Col- 
lege, in 1866, Dr. Phelps became 
its first president; resigned in 
1878 ; became pastor at Blen- 
heim and Breakabeen, N. Y., 
1886, resigning, 1895. The above 
does not state the full work of 
Dr. Phelps ; he was president 
of the General Synod in 1864 ; 
was missionary pastor at Hol- 
land, Mich.; organized the 
American Church there in 1862, 
which was incorporated as Hope 
Church, 1866. 


Paige, Rev. Lucius Robinson 


(Universalist), D.D. (Tufts Col- 
lege, 1851), in Cambridge, Mass., 
Sept. 2, in his 95th year. He 
was the son of Timothy Paige, 
a soldier in the Revolution, and 
was born at Hardwick, Mass. ; 
his education was finished in 
Hopkins Academy, at Hadley ; 
he began to — in 1823, and 
was ordained pastor at Spring- 
field, 1825 ; removed to Rock- 
port, 1829, and thence went to 
Cambridgeport, 1832; he re- 
signed from the pastorate, 1839. 
He occupied many political and 
commercial positions: was 


three times town clerk of Cam- 
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bridge ; treasurer and director 
of the Cambridge Savings 
Bank ; and cashier and presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Bank. 
He was much interested in 
Tufts College, having assisted 
in its organization, and served 
as a trustee and secretary. Dr. 
Paige was elected a member of 
the Massachusetts Historical 
Society in 1844; of the New 
England Historical and Genea- 
logical Society in 1845 ; of the 
Pennsy lvania Historical Society 
in 1854; of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society ‘of 1877; of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society in 
1878 ; honorary member of the 
Worcester Society of Antiquity 
in 1876, and a corresponding 
member of the Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin in 1877. 


Reynolds, Rev. Henry Robert 
(English Congregationalist), 
D.D, (Edinburgh University, 
1869), at Sandholme, Eng., 
Sept. 11, aged 71. He was 
born at Romsey ; was educated 
at Coward College and Univer- 
sity College, graduating B.A. 
at London University, 1843; 
became pastor at Halstead, 
Essex, 1846 ; removed to Leeds, 
1849; elected president of 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Col- 
lege, Cheshunt, 1860, retaining 
the position till 1895. He has 
been a voluminous writer, hav- 
ing published, among many 
others, such works as ‘‘ John the 
Baptist’’ (the Congregational 
Lecture for 1874), ‘‘ The Philos- 
ophy of Prayer,’’ ‘‘ Amos,”’ and 
‘* Hosea’ in Ellicott’s Com- 
mentary, the ‘‘ Pastoral Epis- 
tles’’ in the Exfosztor, and the 
‘* Gospel of John”’ in the Pulpit 
Commentary. He was for a 
number of years editor of the 
British Quarterly Review 


and of the Evange fical Maga- 
zine. He contributed also to 
‘“‘ Kitto’s Cyclopzedia’”’ 


and to 


Seave r, Rev 


Young, Rev. 


Abbot, Rev. 
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Smith and Wace’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Christian Biography."’ He 
occupied a unique position in 
English Congregationalism. 


. Joseph Herndon 
(Baptist), in lem, Mass., Sept. 
9g, aged 76. He was a native of 
Se lem ; ; he was graduated at 
Waterville (now Colby) College, 
1848, and from Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1851 ; he was 
ordained in 1853, and served as 
a Sunday- -school missionar y in 
Boston till 1855 ; his pastorates 

were : Marshfield, Mass., 1855- 

56 ; Brewster, 1857-58 ; George- 
town, 1858-62 Barnstable, 
1863-65 ; Marshfield, 1868-69 ; 
Bethel, Lee, Mass., 1870-71 ; 
South Yarmouth, 1875-77 ; Mer- 
rimac, 1878-82 ; Cummington, 
1882-83. He was city mission- 
ary in Salem, 1872-73. For the 
past fourteen years he has re- 
sided in Salem, and occasionally 
supplied churches. 


William Clark 
(Presbyterian), ).D., in Dan- 
ville, Ky., Sept. 16, aged 54. 
He was born in Danville ; was 
graduated from Centre Col- 
lege, 1859, and from Danville 
Theological Seminary, 1865 ; 
was licensed the same year, and 
ordained in 1866; he served as 
pastor in Covington, Ky. ; Madi- 
son, Ind. ; Chicago, Ill. ; and 
Louisville, Ky., from 1865-88 ; 
was elected president of Centre 
College, 1888. His death was 
sudden, and occurred in the 
college chapel at the opening 
of the session. He was moder- 
ator of the General Assembly in 
1892. 


Bradley (Angli- 
can), vicar of Christ Church, 
Clapham, in London, Sept. 6. 


Austin, Rev. William Lucian 


(Presbyterian), J). ., pastor of 
the Church of the Covenant, 























Baltimore, at his home, Sept. 
I1, aged 47. 


Blackford, Rev. Robert Allen 
(Presbyterian), at Middletown, 
Pa., Aug. 17, aged 64. 


Bond, Rev. Elias (Congregation- 
alist), in Kohala, Sandwich Isl- 
ands, July 23, aged 83. 


Buchananne, Rev. James de, at 
Galveston, Tex., Sept. 1, aged 
60. He was a nephew of the 
Duke of Orleans, exiled by 
Napoleon. 

Clark, Rev. Theodore yf (Con- 
gregationalist), in Northfield, 
Mass., Aug. 23, aged S1. 


Clutterbuck, Rev, Robert Haw- 
ley (Anglican), rector of Pen- 
ton-Mewsey, Kent, at his home, 
Aug. 29. 

Cook, Rev. Levit H. (Congrega- 
tionalist), at Gowrie, la., Aug. 
27, aged 44. 

Eaton, Oliver D. (Presbyterian 
Layman), treasurer of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions, in Weld, Me., Sept. 21, 
aged 52. 

Eckert, Rev. J. V.(Lutheran), in 
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Lancaster, Pa., Aug. 30, aged 
73- 

George, Rev. Nathan Dow 
(Methodist Episcopal), D.D., at 
Oakdale, Mass., Sept. 22, aged 
88. 

Maxwell, Rev. James Lee (Prot- 
estant Episcopal), in New York, 
Sept. 7, aged 7o. 

Monfort, Rev. Francis Peter- 
son (Presbyterian), at Eureka 
Springs, Ark., Sept. 13, aged 
81. 

Shoup, Rev. Francis E. (Prot- 
estant Episcopal), .)., Pro- 
fessor of Metaphysics in the 
University of the South, at 
Sewanee, Sept. 4. 

Thomas, Rev. William (English 
Congregationalist), in Leeds, 
Eng., Sept. 10, aged 68. 


Weddell, Rev. A. 7. (Lutheran), 
pastor of the Church of the Trin- 
ity, at Norristown, Pa., Sept. 
14, aged 75. 

Williamson, Rev. Nicholas Du 
Bors (Dutch Reformed), pastor 
at South Bend, Ind., at South 
Bend, Sept. 5, aged 77. 


CALENDAR. 


[The compiler will welcome notices of meetings of general impor- 
tance and interest, provided such notices reach him before the roth of 


the month prior to that in which the meetings are to take place. 


Exact 


dates and names of places, when and where the meetings are to be 


held, are desired. ] 

Nov. 5-11.—International Con- 
vention of Christian Workers, 
at Louisville, Ky. 


Nov. 1to-12.—Fourteenth Annual 


Session of the Baptist Con- 
ree ; Tac 1 ‘tT. 
gress,in Nashville, Tenn. 
Nov. 13-18.—National Women's 
Christian Temperance Union 
Convention, in St. Louis. 


Nov. 17-19.—Third Annual Meet- 





ing of the American Congress 
of Liberal Religious Societies, 
at Indianapolis. Dr. Philip S. 
Moxom preaches the opening 
sermon. 

Nov. 17-20.—Protestant Episco- 
pal Church Congress, in Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Second Annual Convention of the 
Luther League, in Chicago. 


Nov. 22.—Zemperance Day. 
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New B. & O. Station in Balti- 
more. 


THE new passenger station of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
at the intersection of Mt. Royal 
Avenue and Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore, Md., was opened for 
business September st. 

The new station, which will be 
known as Mt. Royal Station, is 
one of the finest buildings of its 
kind in America. It is located in 
the residential section of the city, 
and is easily accessible by street 
railway service from all parts of 
the town. Camden Station will 
remain in use as heretofore, and 
all trains running over the Phila- 
delphia Division will stop at both 
stations. All tickets to or from 
Baltimore will be honored to or 
from either station, and baggage 
will be checked to either station 
at the option of the passenger. 





Letters from Farmers 


In South and North Dakota, 
relating their own personal ex- 
perience in those States, have 
been published in pamphlet form 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St, 
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Paul Railway, and as these let- 
ters are extremely interesting, 
and the pamphlet is finely illus- 
trated, one copy will be sent to 
any address, on receipt of two- 
cent postage-stamp. Apply to 
E. F. Richardson, General Agent 
Passenger Department, 381 
Broadway, New York City. 





WE wish to again remind our 
readers that they will find it both 
interesting and profitable to study 
the announcements of our adver- 
tisers, and to assure them that 
they will receive a prompt and 
courteous response to any inquiry 
they make make. 





New York has a reputation for 
having more thoroughly first-class 
hotels than any other city in 
America, and, in fact, this repu- 
tation is not confined to this con- 
tinent only, but is almost world- 
wide. Among them one which is 
justly famous is the St. Denis, 
whose career on the corner of 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
has been so uniformly successful. 
Although situated in what is now 
the retail shopping district, it is 
so carefully managed and so well 
appointed that it is an ideal place 
to stop at while in New York. It 
has a particular charm for Church 
people, in that it is convenjently 
situated near so many Church ac- 
tivities. Grace Church is just op- 
posite, the Church of the Ascen- 
sion scarcely two blocks away, St. 
George’s Church and the See 
House two or three minutes’ walk 
away. 

The§ famous ‘‘ Taylor Restau- 
rant,’’ which is a part of the hotel, 
has always been noted for the ex- 
cellence of its table, and yet its 
charges, considering the high 
quality of service, are very mod- 
erate. 











